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March Conference of American Gas Association 
Demonstrates Complete Welding of Interests 


of the Two Former National Associations 
Remarkable Attendance Greatly in Excess of All Expectations — Meeting Addressed by 
Members of President Wilson’s Cabinet — A New Note in Convention 
Proceedure Introduced; Variety 


The March conference of the American Gas Associa- 
tion demonstrated one thing at least. That is that the 
varied interests represented in the American Gas In- 
stitute and the National Commercial Gas Association 
can be harmonized and made to work together to the 
greater benefit of the gas industry. 

It may be that it required a genius to so harmonize 
them, but whether or not this is so, they stand to-day 
harmonized to a degree that two years ago few would 
have believed possible. 

it is fortunate that someone kept in mind in arranging 
for the meeting, that there is such a thing as a factor 
of safety. Otherwise an occasion that has left a pleas- 
ant memory in the minds of those who attended might 
well have been marred by slight but potential annoy- 
ances. No such an attendance as appeared was fore- 
seen. Yet there was-sitting room for all and even a 
semblance of usher service. 


Keen Decree or INTEREST MANIFEST 


Doubtless the large gathering was an encouragement 
to Mr. Cortelyou as he took up his gavel to open the 
meeting. Doubtless, too, it was a source of some dis- 
quietude. An attendance a hundred per cent in excess 
of that foreseen leaves very little leeway even for a 
factor of safety to operate successfully. And the ex- 
cess was on hand early. Likewise it displayed an eager 
interest in what was to come. 

After the election of the nominating committee and 
the formality in regard to the incorporation of the asso- 
ciation, the vice-president, C. H. Holman, presided 
during the reading of the president’s address. 

Mr. Helman’s conduct of the proceedings proved 
very much to the liking of those in attendance. Evvi- 
dently also to the liking of Mr. Cortelyou, since he 
contented himself with a chair in the rear during the 
rest of the morning. 


One reason for the success of Mr. Holman’s premier- 
ship, as the writer views it, lays in the common band of 
long suffering that existed between him and other old- 
timers at conventions. 


Some oF Tyosr Caucut Up Snort 


The gentleman who tells us in advance that he isn’t 
very much of a talker, then goes on to prove conclu- 
sively that he isn’t, the gentleman who expresses a 
doubt as to whether he really enjoys the right to the 
floor, etc., are known and familiar to all of us. More. 
to the point, they were known to Mr. Holman. He even 
knew them by face and anticipated the question before 
it was half uttered. 

The technical program of the afternoon session was 
knocked askew, principally because Mr. Cortelyou ap- 
parently was an opportunist. 

A member of President Wilson’s cabinet, Secretary 
Redfield, it was learned, was speaking at a meeting of 
the National Industrial Conference Board in the same 
hotel. He also spoke at the conference of the American 
Gas Association. 

His address in itself was an inspiration that justified 
the postponement of the technical program. Besides 
there was a human interest value to many of those 
present. They were glad of the opportunity to see what 
he looked like. 

The chairman of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and“M. W. Alexander, consulting engineer of 
the General Electric Company, also spoke. 

The writer rather liked this unconventionality. 
Sensibly adopted such practices, if frequent, would have 
a tendency to take the cut and dried element out of 
association meetings. 

The Friday morning session was a long pull, but 
sufficiently interesting to hold the attention of the at- 
tendance until practically the last minute. 
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It was opened by Edmund S. Dickey with an ex- 
haustive analysis of present market conditions. 

Mr. Dickey’s. paper was long, but not too long for his 
hearers. The majority of those present were eager to 
get a line on this phase and were ready and willing 
to absorb all Mr. Dickey had to tell. 

William A. Ehler’s paper on industrial fuel was in- 
teresting, but didn’t offer anything especially new. It 
did, however, give rise to most interesting discussion. 


ADVERTISING SECTION VOTED 


After this the question as to whether an advertising 
section be formed came up. Immediately a large part 
of the audience disappeared. 

The temptation to insert the malicious suggestion 
that they were aware that Milt Saul, editor of the Gas 
Record, was to- speak on this subject is almost irre- 
sistible. But in justice it must be admitted it was long 
past the lunch hour. 

Apparently Mr. Saul’s admonitions were convincing. 
A verbal vote revealed that the association was unani- 

“mously in favor of the formation of such a section. 


This matter settled, Mr. Cortelyou called upon sev- 
eral of those present for discussion on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. 


Albert M. Barnes was called upon first. We sat 
up attentive. Mr. Barnes can usually be relied upon 
for a quaint expression or two that months later, when 
people forget its original source, solves the great prob- 
lem of where to find apt captions for editorials. Our 
confidence was rewarded. It came. His theme was, 
intone you want to sell fish you must first blow your 

orn.” 


This being stated he endeavored to make clear that 
it was not his intention to blow the horn of the New 
England Association of Gas Engineers, the State of 
Massachusetts or the New England States generally. 
-Then he briefly pointed out how many things the three 
collectively or individually were first in. 

Walton Clark, another of those called upon, revealed 
in a brief space a feature in the launching of the asso- 
ciation, which made those present sit up and think. 
Mr. Clark had been impressed with the “sideswipes” 
that had been given the old associations, was pleased 
beyond measure with the promise of the new asso- 
ciation, yet did not renounce his belief that in their 
day the now non-existent associations had served the 
industry well. 

So it has been. Planning the new association has 
been a rush job. In the press of activity of prepara- 
tion no time could be taken to give credit to the good 
works of the old associations. 

But their shortcomings were of paramount impor- 
tance as something that must be avoided. 

Thus it resulted that their weaknesses have been 
stressed and their good services, which all know vastly 
predominated, were little mentioned. 

Mr. Clark did not consume much time in voicing his 
opinion, but he provided a reminder that will engross 
many men’s thoughts for a considerable period. 

Arthur Hewitt was the last speaker from the floor. 
Then, well into the afternoon, Mr. Cortelyou closed the 
conference. 
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Louisville Assured of Ample Supply of Natu- 
ral Gas by Sept. 1 According to 
Present Plans 


The city of Louisville, Ky., will be furnished with an 
ample supply of natural gas for all domestic purposes 
according to plans just announced by two local gas 
companies. The supply will be available by Sept. 1 
if present plans carry. 

It is proposed to connect the gas fields of Knott, 
Floyd and Letcher Counties, Ky., with the mains now 
in operation between Louisville and the West Virginia 
fields. The wells in the eastern Kentucky fields are 
owned by the Pennagrade Oil & Gas Company and a 
contract has been signed whereby this company will 
supply the Louisville Gas & Electric Company with a 
minimum of 5,000,000 cu. ft of gas per day. 

Work will be begun on a pipeline extending from the 
Pennagrade company’s field to the supplying company’s 
line at once. Much of the right of way has already 
been secured. 

The Pennagrade company is also preparing to sink 
twenty additional wells in its field in order to make 
sure of complying with its contract. 

During the winter of 1917-18 the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company because of insufficient supply of gas 
from the West Virginia field, was unable to supply its 
customers during the severely cold weather, and much 
suffering resulted since many householders had equipped 
their furnaces only with gas appliances. 

To prevent a repetition during the present winter the 
U. S. Fuel Administration provided a rationing system 
whereby consumers were limited to 1,000 cu. ft. per 
day in cases of emergency. Owing to the mild winter, 
however, it was only necessary to enforce this order 
once during the entire season. 

The Louisville company sought to mix its diminish- 
ing supply of natural gas with artificial gas to be pro- 
duced from its artificial plant, but was prevented from 
doing so by the city authorities, who sought to compel 
the company to live up to its franchise which provided 
for a plentiful supply of natural gas. 

It has been determined by experts of the geological 
department of the University of Kentucky, that there 
is a supply of natural gas in the fields in the eastern 
Kentucky mountains to obviate any fuel shortage in 
Louisville for many years, if the supply is made avail- 
able. 

Regarding the probable life of the Kentucky gas fields 
that are to be tapped for the benefit of Louisville the 
producing company officials state that they will only 
be compelled to tax their wells to 25 per cent of their 
capacity even in the greatest emergency. 

The Louisville Gas & Electric Company has an- 
nounced that it will supply all compressors necessary 
to propel the gas from the new field and insists that 
they will be so constructed as not to be hampered by 
floods as is now the case with the compressors used 
‘on the line from West Virginia. 





Otero Gas Company Moves Into New 
Quarters 


The Otero Gas Company’s offices in Rocky Ford, 
Col., have been moved to Elm Avenue. Homer T. 
Seale assumed the management of the new office 
March 1. 
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Giving Employment to Men and Women 


George B. Cortelyou Contends That Gas Industry Must Shake Off Whatever of Timidity or 
Inertia That Has Developed in Its Century of Existence 


This conference meets at a time of world-wide re- 
construction and readjustment. History records no 
other similar period, either in the diversity of its aspects 
or in the magnitude of its problems. Nations and 
groups and individuals find themselves in radically new 
relations. Mankind is to measure results primarily 
by the yardstick of service and not of self-interest, by 
what we give rather than what we get in our labors. 
But the fact must not be lost sight of that self-interest, 
properly directed, has ever been one of the guide-posts 
along the pathway to ordered liberty, and no scheme 
of government or business or society will be found 
suited to human affairs that unduly subordinates it 
either in international relations or in the daily life of 
the people, declared George B. Cortelyou, president of 
the American Gas Association, at the March conference 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, Thursday, 
March 13. 

How to obtain a nice balance of these elements in 
government and business, to foster and safeguard among 
men the priceless rights of “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” as we in America pronounce them, is 
engaging the best thought of the best minds of our 
time. 


Wortp Not To BE NECESSARILY DIFFERENT 


I am not one of those who believe that in this changed 
world in which we find ourselves human nature is to 
be essentially different. Not even the cataclysmic over- 
turn that has occurred could bring that about. But 
men and women will have an entirely new viewpoint 
upon many phases of life. Just as the individual will 
see things ih new relations, so business, as we use the 
term—the great world of trade and commerce—will 
witness vast alignments and adjustments to meet new 
conditions thrust upon us by mighty events. With all 
the change, however, it will remain true in the future, 
as in the past, that all real success, all genuine achieve- 
ment, will be rooted in character; that in the words of 
the old formula, “honesty, courage and common sense” 
will remain essentials, whatever other mental or moral 
qualities there may be, and as true of an industry as 
of an individual. 

Industry has a great part to play in this period of 
readjustment. It houses arid feeds and clothes and 
lights and heats the world to-day. It supports educa- 
tion and the refining and ennobling influences of life. 
Its exchanges of communication and of products are 
the arteries of trade. Its returns are the inducement to 
enterprise and inventive genius, to hard work and faith- 
ful performance of duty. No people can longer prosper, 
or even endure, unless their industrial relations are 
upon firm foundations, with fair dealing as their prac- 
tice and justice as their aim. 


Inpustry Exists For HIGHER PURPOSE THAN MERELY 
to Support Its PROMOTERS 


If this be true, as it is, each industry has an essential 
part in the national life. It exists for something more 
than to support its promoters and to give employment 
to men and women. It is a part of a mighty whole. 
If it has a history it behooves it, of course, to study 
that history and profit by its teachings. But in this 
new epoch it will be pushed aside and overwhelmed 
if it be content to be guided only by its past. The 
trumpet call of the present and of the future sounds 
to-day and we must decide whether we are to be leaders 
or laggards. Industry must rise to its new opportu- 
nities and responsibilities. Ours must shake off what- 
ever of timidity or inertia has developed in its century 
of life. It must henceforth be in the best sense mili- 
tant, with its house in order, its ranks formed, its face 
to the front and its aim and ideal—service, the greatest 
possible service at the least cost consistent with sound 
business practice. 

I speak this morning, therefore, not of the past, save 
in necessary reference, but of the present and future 
of the gas industry. Its history has been recorded in 
many books and in many tongues. To a body of gas 
men as representative as this to define its outlines, to 
recount the periods that mark its greater achievements, 
would be to recall only that to which you all have 
ready access. So our purpose, while paying our tribute 
of unbounded respect and appreciation to the builders 
and workers through whose genius and devotion the 
industry has grown to its present world-wide dimen- 
sions, is to look ahead and to bring home to ourselves 
and to all who serve it a realization that what is past 
is but the foundation upon which we must build, broad- 
ly and securely, for the future. 


Part OF THE Gas INDUSTRY IN THE War 


In line with that purpose, we are met to confer upon 
the conditions and problems confronting our business, 
to discuss certain concrete questions affecting it, and 
to devise ways to make this great national association, 
chosen to represent it, a source of helpfulness and in- 
spiration to its members and to the public. 

Inspiring indeed is the report I make to you of the 
industry’s part in the great war, and that is so recent 
and so important that in referring to it for a moment 
I am not deviating from the announced outline of these 
remarks. Where all did so splendidly it is not possible 
to single out any one for special mention. It is no 


exaggeration to say that the war could not have been 
successfully carried on without the aid of the gas in- 


dustry; and the industry, in the language of the day, 
made good. 


It more than made good. It met a great 
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emergency promptly and with high efficiency. It sup- 
ported the Government and all the forces of liberty 
and civilization, and many of those who magnify its 
occasional shortcomings might well search their own 
hearts for a sign of similar patriotic service. Its spirit 
in the crisis was well expressed by one of the companies 
in its annual report. Says the report: “Appreciating 
the urgency of the demand and being eager to co-oper- 
ate in any way whereby the war might be successfully 
prosecuted, the company and its affiliated companies 
placed at the disposal of the Government their entire 
operating forces and engineering staffs, their plants 
and their product, that the demand for toluol might be 
met; the agreement between the Government and the 
companies providing that the companies, under the di- 
rection of the Government, should operate, at cost, the 
recovery plants to be constructed by the Government.” 
In addition to this indispensable element in the manufac- 
,ture of high explosives, furnished in large quantity 
“by the gas companies of the country, substantially all 
of the carbon which was used for the gas defense of 
the United States forces and for a considerable portion 
of the Allied forces, was produced at one company’s 
plants. In innumerable other ways, locally and nation- 
ally, the industry played its great part. 

Says the president of another company, in response 
to an inquiry from the association: 

“From the highest to the lowest the rank and file have 
met the situation with zeal and determination to do 
their bit. My personal feeling is one of gratification 
that this company and its employees have met with en- 
thusiasm every call that has been made upon them which 
would directly or indirectly lead to the paramount pur- 
pose, the winning of the war.” 

In the many commendatory letters received by com- 
panies from -various departments of the Government, 
we find such expressions as these: 

“The things you have accomplished are only possible 
with 100 per cent enthusiastic support from every em- 
ployee, and of this very worthy accomplishment, which 
im the last analysis means more shells for the boys in 
France, you may all be justly proud.” 

* * * Se . 

“The value of the work being carried on at the —— 
plant of your concern is of such importance to the 
conduct of the war that I am personally thanking you 
for your co-operation.” 

One company reports that 1,500 of its employees 
entered the service of the United States during the 
war; another 1,146; another 1,072; another 637. Still 
another reports that out of a total of 50 employees 
16 went into the service. 

And as they return to us they are welcomed back 
to the places they left. Their influence will be a vital- 
izing force in our industry, and hallowed for all time 
will be the memory of those from our ranks who made 
the great sacrifice. 


Muttipiicity oF ACTIVITIES 


The whole record is typical. It was so throughout 
the land, and in all lines of business. How creditable 
it is to American business and how gratifying it is that 
our industry, helpful and patriotic in every previous 
emergency in its history, should have met this supreme 
test so finely and so completely. 

Now as to the association. Its work is rapidly near- 
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For the first few months 


ing complete organization. 
as much was done toward that end as was possible with 
so many of our men in the service and with restrictions 
put upon our activities by the imperative requirements 


of the Government. The foundation was laid, however, 
and upon that we have built. Since the signing of the 
armistice the men have been returning, restrictions have 
been lifted, and the association is assuming more and 
more the duties which you have expected of it. Its 
sections and committees are busy ; its literature is reach- 
ing you in greater volume and substance; its relations 
with other organizations are being thoroughly estab- 
lished. Its executive board and officials are devoting 
time and energy to its affairs, and I feel I am justified 
in assuring you that the work you entrusted to them 
is having their earnest thought and attention. 

It is the weakness of many associations that they 
appear to lay the emphasis upon the multitude of their 
activities, with an accompanying large expenditure of 
money, rather than upon concrete accomplishments. 
It is all-important that this association should do a few 
things well, rather than attempt too much and do it all 
indifferently. But we must have a wide-awake organi- 
zation, appealing to the interest and enthusiasm of the 
entire membership. Open and frank discussions in 
our meetings: thorough co-operation between sections 
and committees and the membership generally; and 
animating all our activities the spirit that was revealed 
“over there” in the historic remark of a French to an 
American ofticer: “Your men are trained to go in only 
one direction, and that is forward.” 

At the present time, the membership consists of 


Holding companies .............. 9 
ee rer errr 264 
Manufacturer companies ......... 92 
Individual members (active) ..... 1388 


The gas company membership represents approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the total volume of gas business 
done in the United States. An active campaign is under 
way to enlist the co-operation and support of every 
gas company and manufacturer of gas appliance, equip- 
ment and supplies in the country, in order to make the 
association a truly national one and one hundred per 
cent representative of the industry. 

More THAN NATIONAL IN SCoPE 

And the association is more than national in scope. 
Our Canadian brothers are members, and as its in- 
fluence grows others will join us, to share in the great 
advantages that come from union in a common interest 
and a common cause. 

Of the work of the sections, I need not speak at 
length. You are, at least in a measure, familiar with 
it. As new needs present themselves new sections can 
be formed. The association must never become hide- 
botind by any imitable program. It must be flexible 
to be useful. It must be receptive to new ideas. It must 
reach the least as well as the greatest of companies, 
co-operating with all, impartially, and lending its facil- 
ities at all points to the individual striving to advance 
himself, for in the help and encouragement it affords 
the employee, especially if he or she be among the 
younger and less conspicuous, it is building for the 


future of the industry and the progress and contentment 


of its entire personnel. 
Each section should develop into a great national 
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organization, allied to the central body by those pro- 
visions of our constitution and by-laws essential to suc- 
cessful unified effort. The sections are planned on 
that basis. The responsibility for accomplishment 
should be eagerly accepted by them, and under the 
guidance of the executive board the results should be 
of a gratifying and lasting character. 

Gas should not yield the field to any rival. It should 
contest in the open for business and should encourage 
inventive genius and chemical and engineering research 
by every means within its power. In that way only 
can the rich field of possibility be fully cultivated. 
Reference to a few of the subjects that the sections 
are studying will show you that the association is alive 
to the present and future needs of the industry. 

As further indicative of the steps that have already 
been taken to perfect the organization, the general and 
sectional committees appointed and now actively en- 
gaged are 


General committees 
Commercial section committees 
Technical * 
Manufacturers “ 

Accounting 


Our means of contact with the Federal Government 
at Washington, on the larger aspects of the situation 
created by the war, were the two important bodies, The 
National Committee on Gas and Electric Service, Mr. 
John W. Lieb, Jr., chairman, and the National Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Conditions, Mr. Philip H. Gads- 
den, chairman; the former committee acting for the 
utilities in placing their resources and facilities at the 


disposal of the Government, the latter representing and 


safeguarding their financial interests. These two na- 
tional committees discharged their duties in a conspicu- 
ously able manner. 

In conformity with the policy of establishing close 
relations with State and district gas associations, an 
affiliation agreement has been drafted which will be 
submitted to each of these associations for ratitication. 
The New England Association of Gas Engineers has 
already voted to affiliate with us. The association will 
have a representative in attendance at the annual meet- 
ings of all State and district associations, whether they 
are affiliated with us or not. Special committees have 
been appointed for our representation in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the L'nited States and at the annual 
convention of the National Association of Railway and 
Utility Commissioners. In this way we are prepared 
to keep in contact with the large national problems in 
which we are interested. 


The vitally important question of rates, and intimately 
connected with it that of cost of materials—oil, coal 
and others; the ever-mounting burden of taxation; and 
our relations with all forms of skilled and unskilled 
labor—these to-day stand out from among the many 
problems confronting the utility manager. We must 
by sane and helpful discussion and action assist him 
to a wise solution. 


Pusiic MISUNDERSTANDING 


In many instances it is partly our own fault if the 
public misunderstands us. A utility company often adds 
to its embarrassment by allowing itself to be jockeyed 
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inte a position of unpopularity, due to the exigencies 
of local politics or other similar influences. The utility 
is an integral part of the business life of a community, 
contributing largely to its development and prosperity, 
though in the return on its investment it receives but 
a fraction of that of many other business enterprises. 
Its executives and employees are citizens, taxpayers 
and voters, and they should play their proper part in 
public affairs, In their relations with consumers, they 
should deal with every complaint so as to make it, if 
possible, a source of future good will. Some philoso- 
pher has said that “Good will, like a good name, is 
got by many actions and lost by one.” Eternal vigilance 
in efficient service, therefore, is the price of public con- 
fidence. In their relations with other companies, they 
should. remember that no company lives unto itself 
alone; that each holds in its keeping to an appreciable 
degree the welfare and good name of the entire indus- 
try, and in.contemplating any given line of action, es- 
pecially if it involves a radical change of policy, they 
should give due consideration to its effect upon the in- 
terests of the industry as a whole. Having faithfully 
discharged their duties to themselves, their associates 
and the public, then if their business is attacked they 
shculd pursue the same course that any other business 
concern would-—go to the people with the facts. If 
the public is fully informed and if their case is a just 
one they should not suffer in the outcome. 


Having this thought in mind, the value of bringing 
before the reading public many interesting and useful 
facts regarding the industry should not be overlooked 
or underestimated. In the association we have the 
medium whereby a broad, sound and conservatively 
managed publicity work may be undertaken, without 
the necessity of spending large sums of money. With a 
properly organized advertising section or committee, 
a wide range of publicity is open to us. The prepara- 
tion for the daily press, technical papers and maga- 
zines of articles of an inspirational and educational 
character, supplemented by assistance to individual com- 
panies in the actual planning of local newspaper and 
other advertising, would lead the way to a better un- 
derstanding by the public at large of the service ren- 
dered by the companies. 


Tre Various Gas JouRNALS 


- The various gas trade journals have also a field of 
large usefulness to the industry which they should be 
encouraged to develop. The association is desirous 
of co-operating with them to the fullest extent. Its 
headquarters office sends regularly to a list of these 
journals news items and copy for publication and will 
continue to do everything possible to secure their recog- 
nition as mediums for the publication of accurate and 
timely information, It is gratifying to note the spirit 
of co-operation evidenced by these papers and a con- 
tinuance and further extension of this spirit will be 
helpful. We on our side can profit by their fair criti- 
cism and independent judgment. 

I believe that the greatest achievements of the gas 
industry are ahead of it—through more scientific stand- 
ards and a better application of them, through the de- 
velopment of new fields for its products, through united 
efforts to secure and retain public confidence and to 
maintain the stability and safeguard the interests of its 
security holders. Standards, research, utilization and 
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consérvation, commercial practice, valuation, rates, 
public relations in all their aspects—all call for our best 
thought and effort. 

And so my appeal to-day is for renewed energy and 
enterprise; for the pioneer spirit in research; for engi- 
neering efficiency in plants and workshops; for frank- 
ness and courtesy and progressiveness in commercial 
departments ; for study of accounting methods, to the 
end, among others, that the commissions and other pub- 
lic bodies that regulate our business may recognize the 
waste involved in many unnecessary requirements, and 
in all the paraphernalia of the pigeonhole; for co- 
operation with the manufacturers of our appliances and 
these who furnish our supplies ; and, finally, for a pub- 
licity beneficial alike to the industry and to the public. 

The war has taught us many lessons. One of them 
is that success in great undertakings depends not upon 
the efforts of a few, however strong these may be, but 
upon the co-cperation of the many whose combined 
strength far exceeds that of any small, though relatively 
powérful group. So in our own industry, every mem- 
ber must do his part if we are to measure up to the 
opportunities that invite and challenge our best en- 
deavors; but if all work together for the things that 
serve the general good there is practically no limit to 
what may be accomplished. 

We can measure the progress of the gas industry 
in the next decade if vision and foresight shall be char- 
acteristic of its leaders of to-day? 


A Leverage wn the Hidden Revenue 


Concrete Examples the Key to Industrial Gas Sales — Wherein 
All Would Profit if Successful Industrial Installations 
Were Listed and Available to All Gas 
Companies 
By M. L. KANE 
Manager Gas Dept., Winnipeg Electric Railway Company 

We all know our mutual friend John Smith. We 
meet him every two or three years at the gas associa- 
tion meeting, when we were all impressed with the buoy- 
ant enthusiasm with which he “lets us in” on his 
ideas. More often than not Smith is manager, sales 
agent, engineer and executive of a small gas company, 
and he has heard of you and what you are doing only 
through the medium of the gas magazines. 

But John Smith’s ideas, practical and valuable as 
they may be, are born in the cradle of personal ex- 
perience, and conceived and developed by members of 
his official family—largely composed of himself. 

Like the executives of all large and small gas com- 
panies, it is to the credit of John Smith that he is in- 
terested in increased revenue. His organization has 
been well thought out, his department heads (when- 
ever he has them) show keen interest in keeping up the 
efficiency of the various departments. But.the one de- 
partment which John Smith considers is capable of 
further intensive development is the commercial and 
sales department. He is constantly reading about in- 
dustrial business, and practical and shrewd as he is, 
he readily recognizes the potentialities of this “hidden 
revenue”—the enormous field that is waiting for bet- 
ter business cultivation. 


How Hr Gets Reapy to Go Arter It 


His first act is to tabulate the various businesses and 
manufacturing firms in the city and district, and analyze 
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their possibilities. He- spends much time compiling in- 
formation, but is surprised to find there is so little that 
might form’a basis to work upon. Included in his list 
are auto repair shops, bakeries, biscuit manufacturers, 
brass foundries, brazing and soldering shops, chemical 
manufacturers, cleaners and dyers, coffee importers, 
confectionery shops, hotels and cafes, laundries, light- 
ning rod manufacturers, printers, soap manufacturers, 
and many other important industries which might be 
found in any telephone directory. 

In each class of business John Smith recognizes 
there is “hidden revenue,” waiting to be developed, for 
each one presents a possible customer. 


A Better HELP To THE SMALL-ComPpANY MAN 


Now, Mr. Reader, there are many John Smiths rep- 
resenting our industry throughout the country. What 
can we do to help them, as well as the industry as a 
whole? It is true that very valuable ideas are derived 
from our gas association and gas magazines, but 
a better service among gas companies must be found, 
and put into effect. The business being transacted by 
other companies should be kept continually before our 
gas managers and sales organizations. 

The most progressive men in the gas industry are 
considering national advertising. The success of such 
advertising in the electrical field is readily admitted. 
But so far very little has been accomplished with re- 
gard to national advertising in the gas field, due no 
doubt to the delay resulting in the amalgamation of the 
two main gas societies. 

But national advertising apart, there is not the slight- 
est reason why there should not be some system formu- 
lated without any further delay, whereby all in the gas 
industry will have before them once a month a report 
showing the different firms that use gas in an industrial 
way, the nature of the business and the appliances 
they use. What do you think would be the result if 
such information were available? Personally I am 
convinced that prospects would immediately present 
themselves to one’s mind, and with the possession of 
this powerful argument to support your claims, ex- 
ceptional increases in business. 

The manufacturer of industrial appliances should be 
interested, and his co-operation is essential to success. 

The writer feels that some organization, such as the 
American Gas Association, or one of our popular gas 
magazines, should formulate a system and request each 
company to forward a report showing their industrial 
business, the various kinds of appliances used, their 
purposes, and so forth. This data should be compiled 
in pamphlet form and published as often as possible. 
In view of the mutual benefit to be derived, I am sure 
there will be ready co-operation from every gas man- 
ager in the country. 


To Drill Well Near Ballinger, Texas 

The Safety First Oil & Gas Company, of Douglas, 
Ariz., will drill near this city, according to a contract 
closed recently between F. W.. Hunter, president of 
the company, the city of Ballinger and local landowners. 
The oil company acqtires 4,000 acres in leases near 
the city and a gas franchise option. Drilling will begin 
within ninety days, and gas must be supplied within 
twelve months or the option on franchise is forfeited 
and lease on acreage canceled. 
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High-Grade Salesmen in Lesser Numbers More 
Productive and Less Expensive Than Me- 
diocre Type in Large Array 


James P. Hanlan Provides New Thoughts on Gas Company Sales Policies — Getting Down to 
Business in Sales Development 


It is difficult at this time to predict accurately just 
what the future sales policies of the gas industry will 
be, but you gentlemen know perhaps better than any- 
one else what they should be, and upon you will rest 
the responsibility of their justification, declared James 
P. Hanlan, in a paper before the recent March con- 
ference of the American Gas Association. 

While to-day the responsibilities of the men entrusted 
with sales development are greater than ever before, 
the opportunities for constructive work were never so 
numerous. 

Briefly here are some observations made as the re- 
sult of talks with gas men and through a questionnaire 
survey recently made of sales activities during 1917-18 
and probable work this year. 


In Witnm a Rusu, Our Witn a Tuup 


During 1917 practically all gas companies actively 
solicited all classes of business, but towards the close 
of the year, owing to the demands made upon them 
by war and the unusually severe winter, many com- 
panies found it necessary or deemed it advisable to cur- 
tail sales development and reserve whatever spare ca- 
pacity they had for contingencies. 

As a result of this policy many valuable men and 
women left the industry temporarily or permanently. 

And this apparent lack of permanency of sales de- 
partments and employment therein is a serious handi- 
cap in attracting the right men and women whose talents 
it must possess if the gas industry is to increase its 
business or even retain what it now has. 


WHEN THE Bite BEGAN TO BE FELT 


It is most regrettable, too, that although 1918 offered 
gas companies the best opportunity they had ever had 
to permanently increase the gas sales of the large per- 
centage of their customers represented by skilled and 
unskilled laborers, factory workers, mechanics, etc., 
advantage could not be taken of the greatly increased 
purchasing power of this class of our customers, owing 
to the curtailment or disposal of their trained sales 
forces. We, therefore, not only lost the increased 
revenue from gas sales, but also the profits which could 
have been made from the sales of the appliances them- 
selves. 

Next to food and clothes no other single commodity 
is more necessary for the comfort of this class of our 
customers than gas. They have a legitimate need and 
should use twice as much as they now use, but they 
will not buy gas as they buy sugar. They have to be 
sold this additional gas. The only way it can be’sold is 
by placing in the homes of this class of gas consumers 
the right gas range, gas water heater, gas iron, fire- 
place or portable heater, or the modern gas fixture 


that wil! furnish a better and a cheaper service than 
is afforded by other mediums. 

And it takes real sales ability to do this at the present 
prices of gas appliances, and meet the competition of 
other fuel and lighting appliances and the kind of gas 
appliances usually sold by many hardware and house 
furnishing dealers. 

Once this fundamental is understood by those whose 
money is invested in gas properties and by others re- 
sponsible for the management and future prosperity of 
same, the sales department will be considered just as 
essential to the gas business as the other departments 
are. 

The future prosperity of the gas industry depends 
entirely upon the ability of gas managers to sell gas 
at a profit in competition with other commodities fur- 
nishing similar services. 


Rogeginc Peter to Pay Pau 


It no longer is necessary, in order to do this, to sell 
gas appliances or do other jobbing work for consumers 
at a loss. It, therefore, becomes a duty of the industry 
as a whole to adopt methods that will not permit such 
losses. 

Some companies are doing this now, and what some 
can do, all can do by following methods which every 
successful storekeeper has to adopt in order to stay 
in business. 

The policy of getting as many gas appliances as pos- 
sible onto the mains in the shortest possible time, irre- 
spective of loss involved, is now obsolete, as there can 
be no justification for the continuance of any such pol- 
icy in the days to come when every unit in all businesses 
must contribute its share of profits to the business as 
a whole. 

Because it has been the practice in the past to make 
good the losses apparent or real on merchandise and 
jobbing sales from the profits on gas is no good reason 
for the continuation of such a practice, as among the 
best business men in the country to-day are the depart- 
ment store owners, whose success is due to their ability 
to make all their departments contribute to the store 
as a whole. Some gas men have been so used to spend- 
ing large sums of money freely that often the results 
secured have not been commensurate with the expendi- 
ture. 

One of the first sales policies of the gas industry 
from now on should, therefore, be to make its sales 
department at least self-supporting. This can partly 
be done by establishing resale prices on appliances and 
all jobbing work on an accurate basis that will provide 
for the payment by the purchaser of the costs of making 
the sale and the installation, collection, accounting and 
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all overhead expenses besides a reasonable profit on the 
transaction. 


Arrer Att, THere’s Moke To THE Jos THAN Was 
BELIEVED 


I purposely qualified this statement as irrespective 
of how correctly we determine our selling prices they 
cannot be made high enough to cover inefficient meth- 
ods of buying, high sales cost due to poor salesmen or 
displays in our offices, losses due to unnecessary ob- 
solescence or depreciation of material, cancellations due 
to lax methods of delivery and installation, inferior 
workmanship or excessive installation costs, not making 
quick enough turnover, not properly analyzing markets 
and catering to them accordingly, not balancing costs 
against results. 

Speaking of overhead expenses, it is necessary that 
some study should be made to determine what expenses 
should be charged against the sales department which 
are not now charged, and what should be excluded which 
are now included—and a recommendation be made to 
the industry as to the proper basis for making these 
charges. 

Successful merchants and manufacturers in other 
lines have well thought out methods for arriving at 
the correct charges to be included in the sales prices for 
overhead expense, but it is doubtful if two gas com- 
panies in this country, operating under different man- 
agements, have the same system of charges for figuring 
overhead . 

And before we leave this subject it is well to remind 
the gas company managers that they have previously 
enjoyed almost all the gas appliance business because 
of their prices and terms of sale—that while it is de- 
sirable the sales departments be made self-supporting, 
we must not forget our main business is to sell the 
maximum of gas at a profit--that we cannot expect 
to make the sales department self-supporting on price 
basis alone—that if we try to get prices based on sell- 
ing appliances on easy terms and yet cut the terms 
of payment so that they approximate charge account 
terms, or give less service that those who can and will 
compete with us for the appliance business on a charge 
account, or even on an easy term basis, we will not 
only lose part of the business we now enjoy but also 
lose gas sales—-so de not let us forget that we want 
and must have volume business in our sales department. 


THINKING oF TAKING Up AGAIN WHERE THEY LEFT 
Orr 


The writer believes that gas companies have not co- 
operated as closely as they might with the manufac- 
turers of gas appliances to the detriment of both, the 
gas company, however, being the principal loser in nor- 
mal times, and the manufacturer in years such as last 
year when the gas appliance manufacturers who had 
previously restricted their sales to gas companies found 
no outlet through that channel for their wares, and 
were forced to create new markets, all of which placed 
the manufacturers in a very awkward position. 

They are now seeking information on what gas com- 
panies’ sales policies for the immediate future will be. 
I quote from one representative manufacturer’s letter: 

“It seems to me that the most vital thing of interest to 
the manufacturers who serve gas companies is first, 
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what will be the attitude of each gas company as to 
its re-establishment of its commercial department, and 
to what extent it will seek new business from unde- 
veloped territories. 

“Second, if no general advances in present established 
rates are forthcoming, will there be any activity over 
and above what has prevailed in the commercial depart- 
ments of gas companies in 1919 over the inactivity of 
1918.” 

Nine gas companies in replying to the questionnaire 
referred to elsewhere, stated that they plan to restore 
their sales department to the 1917 basis—two were un- 
decided and did not answer this particular inquiry. 

Just stop and think what position the gas industry 
would be in to-day were it not for the inventive genius 
and resourcefulness of the appliance manufacturers. We 
both have gone only part of the way, as there is much 
to be done to make gas appliances more efficient than 
they are to-day. 

Manufacturers are willing to do their share, but ask 
that gas managers give gas consumers an opportunity 
to purchase the highest grade of appliances. Manufac- 
turers believe that some gas managers in deciding the 
buying power of the customers they serve are inclined 
to underestimate their purchasing ability of high-grade 
appliances, which is quite the reverse of the policy fol- 
lowed by the other merchants dealing in high-class mer- 
chandise in the same city or town. 

Some gas managers feel that the margin between 
the cost and manufacturers’ list prices on certain classes 
of appliances is not large enough to enable them to 
spend sufficient money to exploit the appliances and yet 
make a reasonable profit. 

Therefore, the writer believes that in asking for closer 
co-operation between the manufacturers and gas man- 
agers, he is advocating a policy that will be of material 
benefit to both in solving these and other problems con- 
nected with the manufacture and distribution. of gas 
appliances at a satisfactory profit for each. 

Every gas manager is interested in selling the maxi- 
mum amount of gas uniformly each month throughout 
the year. Likewise a similar condition would be the 
ideal one in the sale of gas appliances. 

. As it is now many gas companies have valley periods 
in gas and in gas appliance sales. It is believed that 
these valleys in both classes of sales can be partially 
or wholly filled by the right sales work. 


For instance, there are many companies whose win- 
ter sales of gas are much below their summer sales. 
Some of us have seen the reverse of this condition 
years ago when the summer sales were less than the 
winter. A decrease in gas sales in the winter months 
is the result of consumers using less gas for cooking 
and water heating. 

Now many gas men believe it unnecessary to lose 
this winter cooking business to coal and have, in their 
efforts to hold it, been very successful in substituting 
gas kitchens for coal kitchens in many homes. 

While this is a step in the right direction, it is only 
such and if we are to get the maximum of this winter 
cooking load we have got to replace the coal stove more 
rapidly. 


Is TuH1s AN OGLING TOWARDS THE COMBINATION RANGE 


The writer believes that the way to do this is to ac- 
(Continued on page 263.) 
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Two-Thirds of the Uncertainty Removed 


Actually the American Gas Association is one- 
third successfully launched. To all practical effects, 
after the revelations of the March conference held 
in New York City last week, it may well be said to 
be two-thirds successfully launched. 

Once the by-laws, the constitution and scope of 
the new association had been determined upon, three 
critical selections had to be made before there could 
be any real indication as to whether the American 
Gas Association promised to succeed or fail in meet- 
ing the needs and expectations of the gas industry. 

‘These may be enumerated as the first president, 
the secretary-manager and the successor to the first 
president. 

The first problem was met by bringing to the fore, 
in the gas field, George B. Cortelyou. 

As a name he was familiar to us. He had at- 
tained high rank in the national life and for some 
years he has headed our largest gas company. As 
a man we did not know him. 

His has been an all-engrossing task, and he has 
kept closely to his job. 

In its selection of the first president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association harmony was the predominant 
essential. This called for a man of prominence not 
closely identified with either of the associations that 
were to be merged. Mr. Cortelyou filled this bill 
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ideally. More, the fact that his is a name nationally 
known gave the new association, at its inception, 
prestige. 

There remained the question as to how Mr. Cor- 
telyou was to view the office that, literally speak- 
ing, had been thrust upon him. 

That he was a big man and a man of vision could 
be taken for granted on the basis of past achieve- 
ments. But would he contribute his bigness and his 
vision to the American Gas Association? Or would 
he leave that part to the paid secretaries? 

The March conference answered this question de- 
cidedly. Mr. Cortelyou, it is evident; has taken the 
responsibilities the gas industry placed on his shoul- 
ders very seriously indeed. He has demonstrated 
himself big, and also that he is not too big to get 
down to details. 

Thus the American Gas Association has found its 
primary essential to a successful launching. 

It has yet to select its secretary-manager. Who 
this will be has not yet been determined, but the as- 
sociation’s president has made it clear that he will 
stand sponsor for the man chosen. -He may not se- 
lect him—in fact, probably will not—but he will ac- 
cept. responsibility for the choice. Thus we may say, 
so great is the confidence reposed by the field in Mr. 
Cortelyou individually that to all practical effects 
the association is two-thirds successfully launched. 

The third step lies ahead. Up to the October con- 
vention we may be confident that all is well with 
the American Gas Association. After that what? 
The future and its membership alone can decide. 
With two-thirds the journey traveled, we may well 
be optimistic in regard to the possibility of its being 
successfully terminated. 





Are You Your Brother’s Keeper ? 
George B. Cortelyou made no mistake in empha- 
sizing in his presidential address at the March Con- 
ference of the American Gas Associations the pos- 


sible usefulness of the various gas journals. Mr. 
Cortelyou’s experience has taught him the value of 
real journalistic service to any field. 

He might have added that as the gas man de- 
mands, so will his journals be. 

If he views them carelessly, indifferently, and still 
subscribes to them, however they be, it is highly 
likely that they will not be very much. 

He has a right to insist that they be directed 
along the highest ethical lines of usefulness and non- 
partisanship; that they be of such character that 
they reflect credit upon the field they serve. For 
as are the gas journals, so is the gas man esteemed. 

They are held by outsiders to represent him in 
character and mentality, for since apparently they 
satisfy him they must of necessity measure up to his 
standard of morals and enlightenment. 
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Some years ago we encountered a somewhat emi- 
nent scientist who has a very unflattering opinion in 
regard to the caliber of those in whose hands the 
destinies of the gas industry were placed. We en- 
deavored to point out notable exceptions. 

“IT judge them by their journals,” he interrupted 
brusquely. 

And so it is, not only in his case but in the case of 
countless others. 

Maybe you never viewed it that way; considered 
that a supine gas journal that apparently is doing 
well brands you in the eyes of many as a supine man. 

Yet such is the fact. 

If any gas journal is honestly endeavoring to so 
conduct and so comport itself that you are willing 
to be judged by the same standard, help it along, 
co-operate with it and support it, whether that jour- 
nal is the AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL or any 
other. 

If it does not: Blot it out! 

The power lies in your hands. 





Pitiably Weak 

The attitude in regard to what can be done with 
existing light oil plants, as expressed in the report of 
the chemical committee at the March Conference of 
the American Gas Association, is pitiably weak. 

We have in benzol a motor fuel of proved merit; 
a higher merit than gasoline. We have a demand for 
such fuel amounting in tremendous bounds. The fig- 
ures presented by the committee in its report would 
seem to indicate a sufficient difference between the 
cost of production and possible sales value to defray 
charges not enumerated and still leave a reasonable 
profit. 

After determining these factors we are inclined to 
quit cold. Why? Because we believe the by-product 
coke ovens under existing conditions produce a quan- 
tity of light oils that is greatly in excess of what is 
generally assumed to be the normal requirements of 
the country. 

This is an absurdity. The normal requirements 
of the country never took into consideration any 
considerable use of such light oils as motor fuel. 

The real reason is mental laziness, a dearth of 
assertiveness and aggressiveness. 

There is a market for benzol as a motor fuel that 
all the benzol-producing facilities of the country 
could not supply. It cannot replace gasoline as a 
motor fuel, simply because of the utter impossibility 
of production in sufficient quantities to even supply 
a mere fraction of the demand. 

But sufficient can be produced to justify the es- 
tablishment of a quite elaborate distributing system. 

Some time ago we were regaled with the fabulous 
profits the meat packers are indulging themselves in. 
Then we were amazed at the very slight fraction of 
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the cost of our pound of meat that really went into 
the coffers of these gentry to defray their costs of 
preparing it for us and putting it into our hands, 
not to mention their really meager fraction margin 
of profit on the meat itself. 

The answer is by-products. But it wouldn’t have 
been if before utilizing the pig’s bristles the meat 
packers had insisted that the sale be made first. They 
determined there was a market. In confidence of their 
ability to find the means of reaching it they went ahead 
with the production of the by-product. 

The gas industry, if we consider this report its 
viewpoint, wants primarily that it be swamped with 
guaranteed orders before it considers the production 
of motor fuel a desirable undertaking. 

To a large degree it has adopted that same atti- 
tude toward industrial gas business. It demanded 
the business first. Then, the soul of the other fellow 
mortgaged beyond the possibility of backing out, it 
would prepare itself to furnish the gas. Such atti- 
tude has been an expensive holdback in this branch 
and the attitude indicated will prove an even more 
depressing holdback in the by-products branch. 

The market for benzol for a motor fuel exists and 
is closely accessible to companies equipped to cater 
to it. The difficulty of sales promotion and distribut- 
ing systems is in such territories simple to a degree 
that few promoters of enterprises have ever met with. 

If the American gas industry does not in some de- 
gree exploit it; if it permits existing producing plants 
to go into the junk heap at scrap value, it cannot but 
lose prestige throughout the world. 





That War-time Policy You Inaugurated — 
Do Not Let It Die Out 

The incitement of war is past; no longer do we 
have the encouragement of the assurances of high 
officials that our back yards and our idle lands may 
be made to save civilization. But the war-time policy 
you established of encouraging gardening among 
your employees has a peace-time value as well, a 
value that will be reflected in subsequent pay-rolls. 

Gardening has manifold advantages to the em- 
ployee as seen from the management’s viewpoint. It 
gets him out into the open air; hence improves his 
health and efficiency. Its product lessens his cost 
of existence; hence enables him to effect savings 
from his present wage, which therefore lessens his 
inclination to be continually thinking of a higher 
wage. It affords one more point of contact in mu- 


tual interest between the company and the man, and 

the more the worker feels himself a part of the com- 
pany the better employee will he be. 

Keep those gardening movements going. The em- 

_ ployee will reap the foodstuffs, but you will reap a 
harvest of many times greater value. 
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Correspondence 








Urging the Housewife to Throw Out the Coal 
Range; the Coil Heater and the Kitchen 
Boiler and Getting Her to Do So 
Entirely Different Matters 


Sir: On reading the reports of the various com- 
mittees of the Gas Sales Association of New Eng- 
land, the last regular meeting of which was held 
Feb..14, and at which regrets were expressed over 


‘ the facts that “the old coal stove gives us a bad wal- 


lop,” and “it is plain that the coal stove is causing 
our peaks and valleys,” and “how can we eliminate 
the coal stove?” I would ask the committee to con- 
sult the American Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL of last 
Jan. 25, page 16. Under the heading of “Appliance 


_ Manufacturers” they will find one of the ways to. 


give the “old coal stove a bad wallop.” 

The findings of this hot-water committee bear out 
the figures there published, taken from a Govern- 
ment report, to the effect that in one large repre- 
sentative city of the United States only 5 per cent 
of its gas production was used in the heating of 
water ; and the cry from New England confirms this. 
Now, as to how this condition can be materially 
changed allow us to offer you the following: 

It is all fine talking to say that the coal range, coil 
heater and boiler must be removed from the kitchen; 
easier said than done. The good housewife is no. 
more going to throw away the coal range, tank 
heater and boiler, that have been giving her fairly 
good service, without putting up a good stiff fight, 
than she will throw into the garbage pail what is left 
from the roast of beef after the Sunday dinner. She 
knows full well that this good roast beef, with little 
expense and trouble, can be converted into a most 
satisfying dish. 

Why not induce those who have this good small 
coil heater and boiler to add to it a thermostat, 
changing them into an automatic hot-water service? 
They will then have satisfied the “demand for con- 
tinuous hot-water service which is existent, natural 
in everybody’s mind,” and at a cost which will be 
within the means of the average gas consumer. This 
is one of the ways to get a mighty big “wallop” at 
our old enemy, the coal range, and its ally, the 
“water-front.” 

The combination of the small gas tank heater, 
covered boiler and the Jarvis “flash action” thermo- 
stat, which this company naturally has in mind, will 
heat the water with such a moderate gas consump- 
tion as will greatly encourage the householder to 
continue the use of gas for the heating of water and 
he will be bound to tell his friends of his good for- 
tune. 

This thermostat has been tested and approved by 
some of the best known gas appliance authorities in 
the United States. It is a thermostat that needs no 
addition of any kind of flame check to the small 
heater already in the home, and will light the burner 
without any “back-flash.” 

As to how this thermostat, attached to the small 
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gas water heater and boiler already in the home, can 
give the old coal stove a “wallop,” let us quote from 
a letter written us by an old New Englander now 
living in New York: 

“Answering your inquiry regarding the installa- 
tion of your flash action thermostat in our house, I 
will say that prior to its installation in the early part 
of May last we used the coal range, helped by a 
small gas heater for heating water for the house. 
Since the installation of your thermostat to our gas 
heater and boiler we have used absolutely no coal for 
the heating of water for the bath, laundry and all 
other domestic purposes, and have always had ready 
at hand at any and all times, day and night, an ample 
supply of hot water, to the great satisfaction of ev- 
erybody -in the house. 
you refer anyone to us.” 

We can quote from other letters of recommenda- 
tion, which show that if this device is brought to 
the notice of the gas consumer it will be the means 
of “leveling up” the summer peaks and winter “val- 
leys” of gas consumption, and will greatly help to 


bring about what every gas man desires—the “all-. 


gas kitchen.” 

With the elimination of the coal range and “water- 
front” will come the greater gas consumption by the 
cooking range for the twelve months of the year, in- 
stead of the five or six months, as it now is. 

Yours truly, 
New York City, N. Y. B. Ryan CoMPANY. 
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Production of Fuel Briquettes in 1918 


The production of fuel briquettes in the United 
States in 1918 was 477,235 net tons, valued at $3,- 
212,793, an increase, compared with 1917, of 70,379 
tons, or 17 per cent, in quantity, and of $978,905, or 
44 per cent, in value. The production in 1918, which 
represented the results of the third successive year of 
material progress in the industry, was the highest 
yet recorded. It was more than double that in 1915. 

In the Eastern States production increased 59 per 
cent, in the Central States 37 per cent, but in the 
Pacific Coast States it decreased 36 per cent. 

The number of plants in operation in 1918 was one 
less than in 1917. Three of the plants that were 
operated in 1917 were idle in 1918—those of the Den- 
ver Coa! By-products Company (formerly the Amer- 
ican Coal. Reduction & By-products Company) in 
Colorado; the Johnson Fuel Company, in North 
Dakota, and the American Briquette Company, in 
Pennsylvania. Two new companies, at Trenton, 
N. J., began operations in 1918, the Fuel Briquette 
Company and the Trent Brick Company. The Bel- 
gian Coal Briquette Company of New York City, 
and the Anthracite Briquette Company, of Sunbury, 
Pa., expect to begin operations in 1919. 

Of the twelve plants in operation in 1918, six used 
anthracite as a raw material, one semi-anthracite, 
one semi-bituminous slack, one anthracite culm and 
bituminous slack one bituminous slack and sub- 
bituminous coal, and two oil-gas residue. Coal-tar 
pitch and asphaltic pitch were used as binders by 
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six plants, one used sulphite pitch, two used no 
binder, and three used a vegetable binder on em- 
ployed special processes. 


The Quigley Powdered Fuel System 


Some confusion has resulted as a consequence of 
conflicting statements published during recent months 
regarding the use of powdered coal and other fuels. 
It has resulted in raising a question of doubt in the 
minds of many prospective users as to the real econ- 
omies obtainable, and the safety and mechanical effi- 
ciency of handling and controlling powdered coal. 

The Quigley Furnace Specialties Company of New 
York has issued its Bulletin No. 11, which is illustrated 
and which describes the equipment employed in the 
Quigley system for preparing, distributing and burning 
powdered fuels. It describes a method which has been 
in successful operation for many months on a variety 
of furnaces, and was developed as the result of 20 
years practical experience in selection and application 
of fuels and in furnace design and operation. 


Accidents That Could Have Been Prevented 


While repairing a coke buggy, a particle of steel en- 
tered the eye of the workman. 

In this case, the workman failed to wear the goggles 
provided for men engaged in work of this character, 
with the result that he sustained a painful eye injury. 

A drop of solder exploded while a workman was en- 
gaged in soldering a seam in a meter. 

Failure to wear the goggles provided for the purpose 
was also responsible for this eye injury. 

While at work in a lower boiler room, a workman 
was struck on the head by a piece of coal dropping 
from the conveyor hopper overhead. 

Where it is necessary to run passageways under con- 
veyors, etc., from which objects are liable to drop, it 
is advisable to install meshed wire guards to catch any 
dropping articles and thus prevent injuries to workmen 
who may have to work underneath; also to keep the 
ledges clear. 

A meter reader going down a dark cellar stairs in a 
consumer’s house, stumbled over a piece of coal and 
sprained his wrist. 

Accidents of this nature may be avoided if meter 
readers, upon entering dark passageways, will use the 
electric torches with which they are provided.—Safety 
News. 


West Virginia Exportation Tax on Natural 
Gas Indorsed by Manufacturers 


At a meeting of more than 100 leading manufacturers 
and business men of Wheeling, W. Va., held at the Fort 
Henry Club, Mar. 8, strong indorsement was given the 
exportation tax on natural gas piped out of the State. 

Resolved, As that it is the sense of the individuals 
here assembled, that the present direct State tax or 
as much thereof as may be necessary, should be used 
to provide revenue to take care of the interest on the 
debt to be created to pay the claim of the State of Vir- 
ginia and create a sinking fund for the same. 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of the indi- 
viduals that in providing revenue for general State pur- 
poses the legislature should recognize the equity requir- 
ing a contribution to the state treasury from the business 
of promoting and transporting as in West Virginia. 
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Because By-product Ovens Existing Produce 
Light Oils in Excess of Normal Demand, Re- 
covery Plants Built at Gas Works in War 
time Seem Destined to the Junk Heap 


Chemical Committee of American Gas Association Submits Report on Attitude of Various Gas 
Companies Having Them on the Premises—The Cost Where Not Already Written 
Off to Be Considered a Necessary Wastage of War 


As a result of the insistent demand for toluene as 
a raw material for the manufacture of high explosives, 
over fifty plants for the recovery of this hydrocarbon 
from illuminating gas were built during the war period, 
according to the findings of the Chemical Committee 
of the American Gas Association, as expressed by W. 
H. Fulweiler at the March conference. 

A few of these plants were built by the gas com- 
panies on their own initiative, but by far the greater 
number were built by the Government, as a part of 
the Ordnance Department’s production program. 

By the terms of the contract governing the installa- 
tion and operation of these plants, it was generally pro- 
vided that gas companies should have the option of 
purchasing all or part of these plants, and should they 
not desire to purchase them, that the Government should 
remove the plants from the premises within one year 
after the termination of the war. 


CONSTRUCTED AT Excessive Cost 


These toluene recovery plants represent the invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars as they were built 
under high pressure with labor and materials costing 
from 100 to 300 per cent above what we have hitherto 
considered normal figures. 

The Government and the gas companies having these 
plants on their properties, are now confronted with the 
question of what use can be made of them. 

It would appear to be the duty of the gas companies 
thoroughly to consider the problem of the economic 
utilization of these plants as it relates to their local 
situation, so that they will be in a position to assist 
and to co-operate in every possible way with the Gov- 
ernment agencies that will be charged with the dis- 
posal of this preperty to the end that the Government 
may be able to dispose of these properties in the most 
advantageous manner. 

It has been the generally accepted opinion that these 
recovery plants like the thousands of other plants 
erected by the Government as part of their war program 
were war necessities and were erected to meet an emer- 
gency; that this emergency has now passed; that the 
plants have fulfilled their mission and should now be 
scrapped and removed without further delay. 

It would seem, however, to quote from one letter, 
“almost an act of vandalism to destroy the beautiful 
plants erected for light oil absorption,” and yet their 
sheer mechanical beauty and perfection will not of it- 
self pay taxes, interest or maintenance charges, and it 
was felt that it was our duty to make a concerted effort 
to determine whether there did not exist some profitable 





use for these plants that at a scrap figure in the most 
favorable situations, would probably bring but a small 
fraction of their original cost, while in some cases the 
cost of removal and restoration of the land might even 
exceed the scrap value. 


HANDICAP OF THE ILLUMINATING STANDARD 


As far as the continued operation of these recovery 
plants for their original purpose, i. e., the production 
of benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha, it appears to be 
generally agreed that this is a commercial impossibility 
at a plant manufacturing illuminating gas owing to the 
fact that the existing production from coke oven plants 
is so greatly in excess of what is generally assumed to 
be the normal requirements of the country for these 
products, and to the fact that there has been a very great 
expansion in all the countries that might have been 
looked upon as possibilities for export. 

The Government seems to have tacitly assented to 
this view inasmuch as the operation of the plants owned 
by them was stopped almost immediately at the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

The continued operation of the plants for the pro- 
duction of a partially refined light oil for motor spirits 
has received a great deal of attention recently, especially 
in England. It is very difficult, however, accurately 
to compare the situation as it exists in England with 
the situation in the United States owing to the very 
considerable difference in the statutory requirements, 
the market for motor fuel and the local distributing 
requirements and conditions for this commodity. 

The use of certain portions of the apparatus as ex- 
tensions to the existing facilities of the gas company 
has been frequently suggested, but this obviously is a 
matter which would depend purely upon existing local 
circumstances and conditions. 

In order to assist the industry in general to a solu- 
tion of this problem and to develop if possible, any 
new or possible uses to which these plants might be 
put, the chemical committee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation directed the writer to send out a questionnaire 
to the various gas companies operating recovery plants 
asking for their views on this problem. Inquiries were 
addressed to thirty-one companies who are operating 
fifty-four recovery plants asking for their views as 
to the economical utilization of the plants on their 
properties. Twenty-three replies were received from 
companies representing forty plants, twenty-eight Gov- 
ernment and twelve private. 

As it was agreed in the questionnaire that these re- 
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plies should be confidential, a summary only of them 
will be given. 

No company believed that the plants could be oper- 
ated as such. 

Eight companies felt that the plants had no possible 
commercial use in their situations and that they should 
be scrapped and removed promptly, as in a number of 
cases the land was required for normal works opera- 
thon. 

One large privately owned plant is already partially 
dismantled. 

Four companies with uncompleted plants did not con- 
sider that these plants should be completed. 

Eleven companies had considered the production of 
a purified light oil for motor fuel. Three plants (not 
Government) are already producing such material. 
Two of the companies were very doubtful as to the 
ultimate success of this project. 

Seven companies had decided that in their local situa- 
tion it would not be profitable to produce motor fuel. 
It might be noted that of these, several were operating 
on a heating value basis. 

Three companies were doubtful. 

Nine companies believed that it might be possible to 
utilize the scrubbers and possibly some of the pumps 
for scrubber condensers. Three companies could not 
utilize them for this purpose as they were not suitably 
located, and three companies were already provided with 
sufficient capacity. 

Nine companies believed that the stills could be used 
for dehydrating tar, three companies either did not 
dehydrate tar or did not believe this feasible under their 
conditions. 

One company believed that one still might be used 
as an ammonia concentrator, another company could 
utilize the scrubbers (which were of small diameter) 
as emergency storage capacity on one of their high 
pressure lines. One company suggested that possibly 
a portion of the apparatus could be adapted to liquid 
purification. 

One company felt that in view of the very small 
scrap value, the Government should leave the light oil 
plants as they are, paying the gas companies rental 
for the land on which they are situated, making the 
respective gas companies custodians of the plants, thus 
keeping the plants intact ready for-an emergency, as 
an arsenal is kept. One company felt that the plants 
should be kept intact for a time to determine more 
definitely how the motor fuel situation would develop 
before scrapping them. 

It must be confessed that these replies did not offgr 
any very definite solution for the problem, especially 
for the Government plants, and in addition it was 
pointed out hy a number of the compdnies that to 
purchase even portions of the apparatus for use as 
washer coolers, etc., they should have to buy at a very 
low price to enable them to make the changes that 
would be necessary to adapt the apparatus to its new 
use. 

In view of the foregoing, it might not be out of 
place to consider some of the conditions under which 
these plants would have to operate in order to be com- 
mercial possibilities for the production of light oil under 
our present conditions. 

. We may at the outset eliminate from further con- 


sideration those plants that must operate under an it- - 


luminating value standard, and we may well consider 
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a water gas plant operating under a heating value re- 
quirement of say 575 B.t.u.’s. Such a plant could 
probably operate with the use of 3.2 gallons of oil per 
1,000 cu. ft. and would require when scrubbing the use 
of .4 gallon extra gas oil or a total of 3.6 gallons per 
1,000 cu. ft. There would be recovered approximately 
0.36 gallons per 1,000 cu. ft. of light oil or there would 
be required 1.11 gallons of extra gas oil for each gallon 
of light oil produced. 
This gallon of light oil would possibly yield: 





0.75 gal. of crude benzol @ 13c...... 9.10c. 
0.15 gal. of crude solvent @ 10c..... 1.50c. 
0.05 gal. of residue (as tar) @ 3c.... 0.15c. 
MRE, 5 Sa oe keg cds ance 10.75c. 
ae eg 8 8 eee 7.77%. 
MOE, Vins ok cices ccnnciae 2.98¢ 


This 2.98c. would have to cover the cost of all super- 
vision, labor, steam, water, wash-oil and other sup- 
plies, interest, depreciation, insurance and maintenance. 

Let us assume again that the light oil was to be par- 
tially refined and sold as motor fuel. There would be 
required for the washing of light oil probably 1.5 Ibs. 
of sulphuric acid and 0.06 Ibs. of soda. 

This gallon of light oil would probably yield: 








0.55 gal. of motor spirits @ 25c..... 13.75¢ 

0.15 gal. of solvent naphtha @ 12c... 1.80c 
i. 2-3 Say 15.55¢ 

1.11 gal. of gas oil......... 7.77. 

Acid and soda ............ 1.15¢ 9.92¢ 
SPD -5 <n one Weig Os 0's kn as 5.63c. 


This 5.63c. would, in addition to the costs mentioned 
before, have to include the washing and all costs of 
another distillation, the storage, barreling or delivery by 
motor truck of the material to the distributors. 


Factors TO BE CONSIDERED 


It would appear to the writer that the following 
viewpoint must be borne in mind in considering the 
possible utilization of light oils recovered from illumi- 
nating gas in competition with gasolene for motor fuel. 

(a) That the raw material for the oil refinery comes 
from the ground and costs the refiner only the winning 
and transportation to the refinery; that the light oil 
costs the gas company about 10 per cent more than the 
price of gas oil and in addition the cost of extraction, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, will probably in the ma- 
jority of cases exceed the cost of winning and trans- 
porting crude oil. 

(b) That with the exception of certain special cases 
where an extraordinary favorable contract can be made 
with a distributor to take all of the output (and he 
will require a fair margin for his service) the gas 
company must do as much work, and probably more, 
on their light oil to deliver it as an acceptable motor 
fuel to the consumer as the oil refiner does to his gaso- 
lene; that is, the refining will include several distilla- 
tions and a washing, storage, barreling or distributing 
to the distribution station and maintaining the dis- 
tributing station, with the advantage all in favor of the 
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oil refiner in that these operations are conducted on 
an enormously larger scale. 

(c) While the aromatic motor fuel will give a consid- 
erably higher mileage per gallon than gasolene, it appears 
that gasolene and straight aromatic motor fuel cannot be 
efficiently utilized interchangeably (i. e., without car- 
buretor adjustment), although mixtures of gasolene 
and say not over 30 per cent of aromatic compounds 
apparently can be so used. 

This fact will probably hinder the use of aromatic 
spirits for pleasure cars and tend to restrict it to trucks 
and other vehicles making relatively short runs, where 
they can always return to their home stations for sup- 
plies. 

Certain minor changes such as coating for cork floats 
with water glass, or their replacement with metallic 
floats, and a considerable advance in the ignition point 
must be made to secure the most efficient utilization 
of the aromatic motor fuel. 

It would seem in view of all of the foregoing that 
‘he present opinion regarding the utilization of light 
oil recovery plants is about as follows: 

1. That the recovery plants have no going value as 
such owing to the apparent excess productive capacities 
of the coke ovens over the country’s normal require- 
ments. 

2. Where the plant is owned by the company and has 
been presumably written off, it may be possible to 
produce a motor spirit for purely local consumption at 
a small profit. 

3. In the case of about one-third of the Government 
plants, portions of the plant may be utilized by the local 
companies for washer coolers and tar dehydrators, 
tankages, etc., but that the value of this apparatus would 
depend upon the local conditions, and would probably 
not greatly exceed the scrap value. 

4. In the case of the remainder of the Government 
plants, there seems no commercial use for them and 
they must be scropped. 


High-Grade Salesmen in Lesser Numbers More 
Productive and Less Expensive Than Medi- 
ocre Type in Large Array 
(Continued from page 256.) 


tively go after the winter cooking in houses not heated 
by furnaces with a type of range which is so constructed 
that it will furnish ample heat at seasons when the heat 
must be and regularly is furnished by the kitchen range ; 
heat the water and do ail of the cooking at a cost for 
doing all three, which will compare favorably with the 
cost of operating a coal range. 

Gas men should approach this problem with an open 
mind, as although the writer believes that the gas 
kitchen is the ideal kitchen, he recognizes that there 
are thousands of homes where a gas kitchen is not the 
practical kitchen—therefore, why continue losing the 
winter cooking sales in these homes by holding to an 
ideal? Why not sell the families in these homes a type 
of range that will by merit alone win the cooking for 
gas? 

By adopting this policy we can sell much more gas 
in winter, and in late fall and early spring as well; in 
fact all year round, by placing at the disposal of these 
families a complete cooking service with gas for fuel, 
instead of that furnished by hot plates, cookers, etc. 

While the profit on the sale of the ranges would be 
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incidental, it would represent a considerable increase 
over what is made now on the class of cooking appli- 
ances usually bought by this class of our customers. 
We also have to consider that if we do not push the 
sale of this type of range, dealers will do so, and in 
consequence the cooking service as afforded by gas with 
the ranges sold by dealers will probably be inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 


SELLING AS MANY FIREPLACE HEATERS AS RANGES 


The fireplace heater as now perfected opens up al- 
most a new field for the sale of gas for auxiliary heat- 
mg, and the writer believes that with the right plan of 
sale as many gas fireplace heaters can be sold yearly as 
gas ranges. 

The way to improve and thereby retain gas lighting 
is to substitute in a witolesale way the newest types of 
gas reading lamps, domes, semi-direct fixtures, fancy 
wall bracket lights, for present old style gas fixtures 
now in the majority of consumers’ homes. d 

The writer believes gas companies, in co-operation 
with manufacturers, could, by combining their orders 
for certain types of the above lighting appliances, get 
prices that would enable them to put on sales cam- 
paigns for gas lighting that would really retain many 
of our present lighting customers indefinitely. 

He also believes that gas companies can greatly add 
to their commercial lighting sales fall, winter and 
spring, by the right plan of placing lighting units in 
stores, factories, etc., and the maintaining of same on 
a basis that will cover the costs of sale and maintenance 
and yet be an attractive proposition to the storekeepers 
or factory owners. 


TREASON !!! 


The writer believes that if really big things are to 
be accomplished, new ideas and new methods of selling 
will have to be introduced in our sales development 
work. 

The department stores have shown us how they fill 
in their valleys by the White Sale, their Furniture Sale, 
their Housefurnishing Sale, their Silk Sale. 

With the variety of appliances at our disposal we 
can easily have some sales stimulus every month of 
the year in conjunction with the National Weeks, which 
were so successful in the past years. 

One very essential policy which the writer believes 
should be, and hopes to see universally included in the 
activities of the sales departments of the gas industry. 
is the maintenance of appliances. No matter how 
modern or costly our gas works may be, or how ade- 
quate our systems of distribution are, or whether every 
room in every house was piped and every outlet in 
house, store or factory had a gas appliance of the latest 
type connected to it and our meters registered 100 per 
cent of the gas used—we would still not be getting the 
maximum of return on all this investment. 

The only way to insure the fullest returns is to see 
that our customers get the maximum of service from 
the appliances in their homes, place of business, etc. 

And there is but one way to be assured that this will 
be so, and that is for the gas companies- themselves, 
as the ones who have the most at stake, to keep all ap- 
pliances at their maximum of efficiency by a regular 
inspection and maintenance service. 

It is the writer’s opinion that gas companies are en- 
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titied to and should be paid for rendering this service 
for consumers. 

Should this policy be adopted, however, consumers 
will have to be sold this service, and if it is to be 
made self-supporting the merchandising features in con- 
nection with it will have to be properly exploited, as it 
cannot be made self supporting on a service basis alone. 


Better SALESMEN 


The last sales policy which the writer wishes to call 
special attention of the gas industry to, is the impor- 
tance of the proper selection and training of sales rep- 
resentatives. 

And I was glad to see that nine out of eleven com- 
panies answering the questionnaire favored the policy 
of employing only high-grade men as sales representa- 
tives; their experience being that not only will less 
men be needed by a gas company, but that these men 
will make upwards of 50 per cent more sales in any 
district than the sales representative with only average 
sales ability. 


Fuel Bill to Legalize Price Agreements In 
duced in Missouri 

A bill that would legalize price agreements among 
dealers in “coal and other fuel” under certain restric- 
tions has been introduced in both houses of the Mis- 
souri State Legislature and, according to the spon- 
sors of the measure, has every prospect of being en- 
acted into law. 

Though prepared by a coal dealer and intended to 
stabilize certain conditions in the coal industry, the 
wording of the bill is such as to make it applicable 
to the gas industry as well. The bill proposes an 
amendment to the existing State law relating to 
“Trusts, conspiracies, etc.,” the amendment provid- 
ing that price agreements based on a service charge 
and a reasonable profit, when made by dealers in 


coal and other fuel with the approval of the Attorney- 
General of the State, shall be lawful. 


E. J. Wallace, sales manager of the Stephan Coal 
Company of St. Louis, sponsor of the bill, says the 
measure has the approval of the Attorney-General of 
Missouri and of Wallace Crossley, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Missouri and former State Fuel Adminis- 
trator. During the existence of fuel administration 
Wallace was advisor to the St. Louis Fuel Commit- 
tee, and is also understood to have been one of the 
confidential advisors of the State Fuel Administra- 
tion. . 

“This bill is only one of a series introduced in the 
State Legislature in order to make possible the re- 
creation in Missouri of an organization largely simi- 
lar to the fuel administration which passes out of 
existence on March 31,” Mr. Wallace said. “The 
principal bill provides for supervision of the sale of 
coal and other fuel under the direction of the Attor- 
ney-General of the State, all the expenses of this su- 
pervision to be borne by the coal dealers, as outlined 
by the Attorney-General. 

“The system proposed will be to determine the cost 
of coal on tracks at the various cities, to add to this 
the actual cost of handling the coal as determined 
by expert accountants, and then to add what the At- 
torney-General decides is a fair profit. 

“This will stabilize the coal market and the labor 
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Situation in the coal industry, will drive out the 
speculator from the coal trade and will insure the 
permanent and scrupulous merchant a fair profit, 
just as did the operation of the Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministration.” 

The bill was introduced in the State Senate jointly 
by minority and majority leaders, Mr. Wallace said, 
and in the House by Representatives Eigel and Ra. 
benberg of St. Louis. 





Out of 338 Questionable Fires, Only 45 At- 
tributable to Gas Causes 


That 10 per cent of the gas meters tested before 
installation at St. Louis during the year 1918 were 
found to register inaccurately is indicated by the 
annual report of Director Hooke of the Department 
of Public Utilities submitted to the Board of Public 
Service of St. Louis recently. 


The report states that 45,115 of the meters tested 
before installation operated accurately and 5,420 in- 
accurately. A total of fifty-nine gas consumers in 
1918 complained that their meters were inaccurate, 
and of these, tested by the city after installation, 
thirty were found to register “fast,” fifteen “slow” 
and fourteen correctly. These tests were made by 
the city under an ordinance in accordance with which 
the consumer was charged $1 for the test in each case 
where his charge of inaccuracy was not substan- 
tiated. 


Another phase of Director Hooke’s report of in- 
terest to gas men is the tabulation of the causes of 
338 “questionable” fires which were investigated by 
the Fire Underwriters’ Association. Of the total the 
underwriters attributed forty-five to gas, forty-nine 
to crossed electrical wires, 116 to gasoline, forty-nine 
to kerosene. eleven to grease, thirty to chemical 
fumes, eighteen to spontaneous combustion, ten to 
incendiaries, nine to overheated flatirons and one to 
an electric bed pad. 





Gretna Closes Contract for Supply of Natural 
Gas 


Natural gas at a basic rate of 60 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. and a maximum rate of 70 cents per 1,000 
oe ft. has been obtained by the citizens of Gretna, 

a. 

In addition to the comparatively low rates, the 
city of Gretna is to own a part of the pipe line from 
the Terrebonne fields at the end of twenty-five years. 

A contract containing these terms was entered into 
with S. J. Carpenter, representing the Foundation 
Company, by the city council of Gretna at a meeting 
March 7. 

For the first two years of the twenty-five-year con- 
tract the consumer of natural gas in Gretna will pay 
70 cents per 1,000 cu. ft.; during the third year he 
will pay 67% cents, the fourth year 65 cents, the fifth 
year 62% cents, and 60 cents for the remaining 
twenty years. 

Consumers using up to 100,000 cu. ft. will be 
given a rate of 40 cents per thousand, while the rate 
to consumers of more than 100,000 cu. ft. will be 
settled by agreement. 

The minimum monthly bill will be $1, and the 
usual 10 per cent discount will be allowed. 
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Freeport Company Lost One 

Employee in the Service 

The Freeport (Ill.) Gas Company 
has had eight men in the service, out 
of a force of forty. The company 
lost one of its employees from the 
effects of influenza in England. One 
shop man and two works men have 
returned to the company, but the 
remaining four men, who were more 
or less temporary employees, have 
not been heard from. It is the pol- 
icy of the company to take back 
all old employees who have been in 
the service. - 


New Display and Salesroom 
Opened by Cohoes Company 


The Cohoes (N. Y.) Power & 
Light Corporation has opened up a 
new display and sales room at 68 
Remsen Street, for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with and sell- 
ing them modern gas and electric 
appliances. Jay A. Noble, superin- 
tendent of the gas department, and 
S. F. Allan, superintendent of the 
electric department, are in charge of 
this enterprise and intensive sales 
campaigns will be run on the various 
appliances. 


St. Louis Coke Receipts for 
1918 Aggregated 168,205 
Tons 


Receipts of coke at St. Louis dur- 
ing 1918 aggregated 168,205 tons as 
compared to 217,236 tons during the 
previous year, according to a tabula- 
tion just completed by the Mer- 
chant’s. Exchange of St. Louis. The 
heavy decrease in receipts is due to 
the fact that the shipment of coke 
and Eastern coking coals in the St. 
Louis territory was prohibited by 
the Federal fuel administration dur- 
ing the latter half of 1918, with the 
exception of shipments to gas utili- 
ties. 

The local production of coke, 
however, was greater during 1918 
than in any previous year, due to the 
fact that the St. Louis and near-by 


gas plants worked to the fyllest ex- 
tent of their capacity in order to 
supply toluol to the Government. 


Western States Company 


Issues Bonds 


The Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia, which exercises jurisdiction 
over capital issues in that State, has 
authorized the sale of a block of 
Western States Gas & Electric Com- 
pany 5 per cent bonds, due 1941. A 
number of Pacific Coast dealers, as 
well as Montgomery & Company, of 
Philadelpjhia, are associated with the 
bond department of H. M. Byllesby 
& Company in selling the bonds at 
8914 and interest to yield 5.80 per 
cent. 


Extension of Natural Gas Con- 
tract in Sandusky 


The City Commission, by unani- 
mous vote, passed a rate ordinance 
fixing the price which the Sandusky 
(Ohio) Gas & Electric Company 
may charge for natural gas from 
June 7, 1919, until Nov. 1, 1920, at 
50 cents per 1,000 cu. ft, the present 
rate being 30 cents net. Provision 
was also made for a minimum bill 
of 50 cents per month. The pre- 
vious ordinance contained no pro- 
vision for minimum charge. The 
passing of this ordinance will defer 
the building of an artificial gas plant 
for a year. 


Fire at Oakland Plant Threat- 
ens Three Large Tanks 

An hour’s fight by the Oakland, 
Cal., fire department on the after- 
noon of Mar. 7, prevented an ex- 
plosion in three large gas tanks at 
the plant of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, First and Clay Streets, 
Oakland. Sparks, landing in a stor- 
age pile of carbon, threatened the 
destruction of the containers. 

The tanks were kept from ex- 
ploding by the continuous playing on 
them of high-pressure streams of 
water, while the fire in the carbon 
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was attacked with chemical ex- 
tinguishers. 

A hundred tons of the carbon, 
pressed into blocks, were sending 
flames high into’ the air as the fire 
department arrived. By the time 
the lines were placed in operation 
the gas tanks had started to warp 
from the intense heat and were giv- 
ing off omirfous sounds. The loss 


was slight. 


Lindsay Plans Municipal Gas 
Works 


The city council has taken the pre- 
liminary steps towards the establish- 
ment in Lindsay, Cal., of a municipal 
gas plant to serve local consumers. 

A tentative agreement has already 
been made with J. M. Berkeley, a 
consulting engineer of Los Angeles, 
to furnish the city with working 
plans and estimates of the cost of 
a plant of sufficient size to handle 
the local consumption. It being un- 
derstood however in regard to these 
preliminary agreements that the city 
is under no obligation as to the cost 
of any preliminary work unless the 
project is carried through to a suc- 
cessful completion. 


East Ohio Company Prepares 
to Meet Gas Shortage 


The East Ohio Gas Company is 
planning to manufacture its own gas 
if the United States Supreme Court 
holds a bill passed by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature constitutional. 

The bill prohibits the piping of gas 
out of West Virginia until all con- 
sumers of that State are cared for. 

Most of the gas supplied Cleveland 
and northern Ohio by the East Ohio 
Company comes from West Vir- 
ginia. 

M. B. Daly, president of the com- 
pany. said that if the law is held con- 
stitutional the company will be forced 
to manufacture its own gas. 

Mr. Daly already has blue print 
plans for artificial gas plants to be 
erected throughout northern Ohio to 
supply the gas. 
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Application for Display Booths 
at American Gas Associa- 
tion Convention Should 
Be Sent in Now 

The first annual convention and 
exhibition of gas appliances, acces- 
sories, etc., of the American Gas 
Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, promises 
the largest attendance in the history 
of association conventions. 

This exhibition of gas appliances, 
gas-making machinery, accessories, 
etc., is under the management and 
control of the Manufacturers Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. It offers your first opportunity, 
under the changed market conditions 
of the present, for manufacturers to 
, exhibit their products. - 

Apply now for space and avail 
yourself of the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate your products to those who 
have the purchasing power. 

The space 
available for ex- 
hibitions is lim- 
ited to 85 sec- 
tions. These 
vary from 8 ft. 

x 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
x11¥% ft. They 
will be assigned 
by lot, under the 
auspices of the 
exhibition com- 
mittee. Pro- 
rated cost, $85 
per booth. All 
exhibitors must — 
hold company 
membership in 


Pood 


Net Income of Sacramento 


Company Was $27,962 


The net corporate income of the 
Sacramento (Cal.) Gas Company, 
as shown by its annual report made 
to the State Railroad Commission, 
for the year 1918, was $27,962.41, 
permitting a dividend amounting to 
$25,746.00. 

The net operating income totaled 
$54,184.57, as represented between 
$185,795.91, the operating revenue, 
and $131,611.34, the operating ex- 


penses. 


Pasadena Rates Increased 


The new rate in Pasadena, Cal, is 
80 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., as against 
the old rate of 75 cents. Outside 
of the city limits, the rate is raised 
from 85 to 90 cents. 

South Pasadena is one of the few 
municipalities in southern California 


Ls tf 





where the rates of the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation are not 
increased. The rate there has been 
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80 cents for some time, five cents 
higher than Pasadena, and now the 
two will be identical. Huntington 
Park and Alhambra pay five cents 
more than in Pasadena, while Mon- 
terey Park is even five cents higher, 
due, it is explained, to difference in 


cost of distribution. 


The Los A 


N- 


geles rate is raised from 68.32 to 
75 cents. 
The new rates became effective on 
meter readings made Mar. 1. 


Advanced Gas Rate Continued 
at Rochelle, Ill. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission issued an order recently con- 
tinuing in effect the advanced rates 
in gas authorized in Rochelle, I!!., 
for the Rochelle Gas Company by 
a previous order of the commission. 
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the American 
Gas Association. 

Gas will be 
furnished for 
lighting _ appli- 
ances and small 
specialties or for 
new appliances 
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where the Com- 
mittee agrees 
that a demon- 
stration is ad- 
visable. 
Applications 
for space 
should be sent 
to William W. 
Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Manufac- 
turers Section, 
American Gas 
Association, 130 
East 15th Street, 
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Increased Rates Denied Wis- 
consin Company 


Consumers of gas in Neenah, Ap- 
pleton and Menasha, Wis., will con- 
tinue to pay their gas bills based on 
the rates now in effect until June 30 
after which the rates will be reduced 
to those in effect before June 1, 1918. 
The present rates include a surcharge 
of 20 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
The application of the Wisconsin 
Traction, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany for further increase in gas 
rates was denied by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, but the com- 
mission extended the surcharge from 
April 1 to June 30. 

It was held by the commission that 
the traction company has departed 
from the usual practice of corpora- 
tions in providing for its depreciation 
fund. The traction company is al- 
leged to have set aside a certain por- 
tion of its gross earnings yearly for 
that fund instead of basing it on a 
certain percentage of the plant valu- 
ation. This plan does not meet with 
the favor of the commission and its 
findings are based on a depreciation 
fund based on a certain percentage of 
plant valuation. 


Program Completed for Elev- 
enth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association 


The keynote of the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association, which is to 
be held at the Park Hotel, Will- 
iamsport, Pa., April 9, 10 and 11, 
may be either “Readjustment,” 
“Reconstruction” or “Rejuvena- 
tion.” 

The program as arranged is as 
follows: 

Tuesday,. April 8, 8 p. m—An- 
nual meeting of council of associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday, April 9, 10 a. m.— 
Meeting to be opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome and response; 
reading of minutes by the secre- 
tary; report of membership com- 
mittee by J. S. Fees; election and 
introduction of new members; re- 
port of treasurer; report of coun- 
cil; reports of special committees, 
and president’s address (W. R. 
Rhoades, Williamsport). 

Wednesday, 2 p. m—Report of 
nominating committee; election of 
new Officers ; address, “Government 
Ownership or Operation of Utili- 
ties,” by Walton Clark, Philadel- 
ph’a, Pa.; report, “Military Needs 
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Committee,” by J. B. Klumpp, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and address by rep- 
resentat ve of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission. On 
Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock 
there will be a theater party. 

Thursday, April 10, 10 a. m.— 
Greetings from representative of 
American Gas Association. The 
following papers will be read: 
“Lighting Possibilities,” by W. A. 
Morris, Wilmington, Del., and 
“The Gas Industry’s Response to 
the Military Needs of the Nation,” 
by Dr. Horace C. Porter, Philadel- 
ph’a, Pa. 

Thursday afternoon—Ball game 
and recreation. 

Thursday, 7 p. m.—-The annual 
banquet will take place at the Will- 
iamsport Country Club house. The 
speakers will be: John G.’Read- 
ing, “Reconstruction,” Williams- 
port, Pa., and Major Griffin Grib- 
bel, “War Experiences,” Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Friday, April 11, 10 a. m.—A pa- 
per on “Storeroom Operation and 
Merchandising,” by A. M. Boyd, 
Reading, Pa., and one on “Indus- 
trial Relations,” by J. B. Douglas, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be read, fol- 
lowed by short topics. 

Adjournment. 


Flexible Copper Tubing as a 
Remedy for the Flexible 
Rubber Tube 


Flexible rubber tubing has been 
at its best a nightmare, a necessary 
evil, to countless gas men. 

Yet it has been a necessity. In 
fact, it may be said that the good 
it has done has vastly predomi- 
nated the evil. 

An elastic gas connection is a 
necessity, not only from the gas 
company viewpoint but from the 
public viewpoint. If it is impossi- 
ble to get a completely satisfactory 
connection of this character, then 
a next best must be had. 

The Metal Gas Hose Company, 
of Erie, Pa., however, offers a tub- 
ing that, it is confident, meets the 
need of flexibility yet does not 
compromise with safety. This 
tubing is made of seamless, soft- 
annealed copper in lengths from 12 
to 36 in. and in % and ¥Y, in. diam- 
eters. 

It is flexible to a degree that 
makes it readily adaptable for port- 
able heaters, appliances, etc., yet 
durable to a degree that impels the 
manufacturers to recommend it for 
permanent installations, such as 
ranges, etc. The argument in fa- 
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vor of the latter use—namely, ob- 
vious expedition of fitting jobs and 
labor saving—is particularly effec- 
tual under present conditions. 


The cost of the tubing is by no 
means prohibitive. 








Personal Notes 
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E. D. V. Dickey, manager of the 
Freeport (Ill.) Gas Company, has 
been the city chairman for the last 
two Liberty Bond campaigns and 
will have charge of the Victory Loan 
to be put out next month. Mr. 
Dickey has also had the position of 
publicity chairman of the Stephenson 
County Council of Defense. 


Coronet H. M. By tiessy_ has 
been elected president of the Chicago 
branch of the National Security 
League, succeeding H. H. Merrick. 


J. J. Burns, superintendent of the 
commercial department of the La- 
clede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis, has been appointed manager 
of the National Exposition and 
Household Show, which will be held 
at the St. Louis Coliseum during the 
week of May.12, under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Community Kitchens 
Association. The exhibit of house- 
hold appliances of all sorts will be 
the principal feature of the show. 
Headquarters for the exhibit have 
been opened at 2606 Washington 
Avenue. 


Cunt B. FIxne tt, president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Louis, has been appointed 
private secretary to Walter A. Zel- 
nicker, president of the Zelnicker 
Supply Company of St. Louis, deal- 
ers in gas equipment. 


Hopart A. Mixts, former branch 
store manager of the Laclede Gas 
Light Company of St. Louis, has 
returned from France where he saw 
seven months’ service at the front 
with the Gas and Flame Regiment 
and has re-entered the employ of the 
commercial department of the La- 
clede company. Among the sou- 
venirs brought by Mr. Mills was a 
French Bible printed in 1852, which 
he picked up in a shell-wrecked home 
in Verdun. Mr. Mills presented the 
Bible to Superintendent Burns of the 
Laclede commercial department. 
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Jacop D. Von Mavr, superin- 
tendent of distribution for the La- 
clede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis, has been appointed chairman 
of the reception committee that will 
welcome St.Louis’ soldiers home. 


R. B. Spence, who has been with 
the City Gas Company, of Norfolk, 
Va., for the past six years, recently 
opened a branch store of the Gas 
Appliance Store of Norfolk at 308 
Liberty Street, Berkley. The firm 
succeeds the City Gas Company ap- 
pliance department in the sale and 
installation of all gas appliances. 


H. A. Quay, assistant manager of 
the Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
elected general manager of the com- 
pany. 


Joun Rincen, founder of the 
Ringen Stove Company, division of 


of the American Stove Company of * 


St. Louis, died at his home in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Mar. 17. He was 84 
years old. Officials of the company 
said they had not heard that Mr. 
Ringen was ill, and they supposed 
his death was due to his advanced 
age. The company, which is now one 
of the largest manufacturers of gas 
stoves, heaters and other gas ap- 
pliances, was founded by Mr. Ringen 
in 1866, as dealers. In 1880 the 
company incorporated and began the 
manufacture of stoves. Mr. Ringen 
retired from active business in 1888. 
The American Stove Company ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the 
St. Louis concern in 1902, but Mr. 
Ringen retained some stock. 
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| Associations 


Tue Pactric Service EmMpioyees’ 
AssOcIATION, an organization com- 
posed exclusively of employees of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
both men and women, held its first 
meeting of the season on Tuesday 
evening, Feb.. 11, at Elks’ Hall, San 
Francisco, nearly six hundred mem- 
bers and their friends being present. 
Meetings of the association are held 
twice during the month, one meeting 
in Oakland and one in San Francis- 
co, at which a diversity of entertain- 
ment is offered. The various 
‘branches of the entertainment fea- 
ture of the meetings have been gath- 
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ered under one head, the program 
committee, of which R. E. Fisher 
is chairman. Working with Mr. 
Fisher are sub-committees taking 
care of the different sections of the 
programs, namely, the entertain- 
ment, speakers and technical sec- 
tions. For the meeting of Feb. 11 
a program of unusual merit was 
given. The newly formed dramatic 
section of the association presented 
“The Ninety Thousand Girl,” the 
first of an announced series of five 
plays to be produced during the pres- 
ent season. F. R. George, the newly 
elected chairman of the association, 
and his officers have planned a great 
many things for the present year. 
Besides the. committees mentioned 
above there are various others work- 
ing along all lines of activity, each 
committee headed by a competent 
chairman. These include athletics, 
membership, women’s affairs, inter- 
district relations, close contact with 
the boys in the service and permanent 
headquarters, besides those on mem- 
bership, reception attendance, etc. 
The committee on Women’s Affairs 
has just completed arrangements 
whereby a class membership is given 
to the women of the association in 
the Y. W. C. A., which entitles them 
to the use of the gymnasium and 
swimming pool one night a week un- 
der the direction of an instructor. 
Lunch and rest rooms for the women 
employed in the Alameda County dis- 
trict were recently completed at the 
company’s headquarters in Oakland. 
These rooms were equipped and fur- 
nished entirely out of the funds of 
the association, which, likewise, some 
time ago furnished up a rest room 
for the women employees at San 
Francisco headquarters. Each meet- 
ing terminates with a dance, the 
music being furnished by the “Pa- 
cific Service” orchestra, and besides 
the monthly meetings the association 
holds an annual dinner, picnic and 
dance each year, and several out-of- 
town meetings in the different in- 
terior districts. 


Tue Brockton (Mass.) Gas 
Licht Company Emptoyees’ Asso- 
craTion held its third annual ban- 
quet and minstrel show Feb. 12, in 
Pythian Temple. The event was a 
huge social success. Caterer F. H. 
Hall served a dinner which appealed 
to the guests. The president, Wil- 
liam P. Morton gave an address of 
welcome to the gathering and called 
upon John B. Anderson as toastmas- 
ter. George H. Priest, general man- 
ager of the company, gave a short 
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talk and highly complimented the 
association upon the success of their 
undertakings. Among the enter- 
tainers was Edward Jordan a re- 
turned service man who told of his 
experiences when an attack was made 
on the transport conveying him to 
foreign soil. He gave a graphic 
description of army life in France. 
O. W. Adams, of Holyoke, paid 
tribute to the work of the organiza 
tion. A business meeting was held 
in which Arthur A. Wilbur reported 
that the association paid more than 
$1,400 in sick and death benefits dur 
ing the past year. 


Tue Newsuryport ( Mass.) Gas 
& Etecrraic Company employees 
have formed a club for mutually so 
cial and educational purposes. This 
was accomplished Mar. 7, when 
about forty prospective members 
gathered in the new engineering 
rooms over the office on Pleasant 
Street, and when the first steps were 
taken toward permanent organiza- 
tion. Superintendent George E. 
Leavitt temporarily presided, and a 
committee was selected to report a 
list of candidates for officers of the 
club, and also bring in the draft of 
a constitution and by-laws. This 
committee is composed of Frederick 
H. Smith, chairman; George E. 
Dixon, Frank Russell and Fred. W. 
Parsons. The company has gener- 
ously offered the new club the use 
of the engineering rooms for its 
meetings and social functions, and 
everything points to the future suc- 
cess of the association, which will 
promote good fellowship among the 
employees. At the next meeting a 
name will be chosen for the club. 
Light refreshments and cigars were 
provided after the session. Mullins 
with his concertina entertained the 
company, and then teams were quick- 
ly organized at the alleys on Pleasant 
Street, where some lively bowling 
was indulged in. 


THe ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
Society, Chicago Section, held a 
meeting Mar. 20, at 7.30 p. m., at 
the Western Society of Engineering, 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 
S. E. Doane, chief engineer of the 
National Lamp Works of Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke on “Lighting Oppor- 
tunities during Reconstruction.” 


Tue Bowiinc Green Gas, OIL 
& ReFInInGc Company; capital $50,- 
000; incorporators, Paul Wright, I. 
B. Cooke and Edward Stout. 
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Racine Company Protests 
Against Bill Prohibiting 
Surcharge 


Declaring that the consumption of 
industrial gas had greatly decreased 
and that further decreases were cer- 
tain, the Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Company, furnishing industrial and 
illuminating gas to Racine, Kenosha, 
South Milwaukee and Cudahy, as 
well as intermediate points, appeared 
before Commissioner Allen of the 
State railroad commission recently 
and protested against the issuance 
of an order which would prohibit the 
company making a surcharge on all 
bills, as demanded by the city at- 
torneys of Racine and Kenosha. 


Chicago Employers Up in Arms 
Against Bill to Prevent Court 
Injunction When Strikes 
Occur 


Chicago gas manufacturers and 
others who employ large numbers of 
men are up in arms over a bill which 
is pending in the lower house of the 
Illinois legislature, and which has 
for its object the prevention of court 
injunctions which will interfere in 
strikes. 

In a letter mailed to several of the 
more prominent factors in the gas 
industry, the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association calls attention to the fact 
that the committee in the lower house 
has favorably reported this bill. An 
urgent effort is to be made to prevent 
its enactment into law. Following 
is the letter which is being received 
in gas manufacturing circles: 

“House Bill No. 32, familiarly 
known as the anti-injunction meas- 
ure, the object of which is to prevent 
courts from interfering in strikes, 
has been favorably reported by the 
Committee of Judiciary of the Lower 
House of the Illinois General Assem- 
bly. Every manufacturer is either 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
defeat of this measure, and it is im- 
portant that each firm in our asso- 
ciation have someone in authority 
confer or communicate with the sen- 
ators and house members in the dis- 
tricts in which its property is lo- 
cated and urge them to use their in- 
fluence to prevent the passage of the 
bill. Please advise this office at once 
as to your views regarding the pro- 
posed legislation, and also as to any 
definite information you receive as 
to the attitude of members of the 
legislature. The enactment of such 
a law will permit picketing.” 
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Work Started on Erection of 


Holder at Baltimore 


The fabricated steel plate, weigh- 
ing 526,000 pounds, or 234 tons, 
which will form the bottom of the 
tank containing the new gas holder 
that the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Balti- 
more, Md., is erecting at its Spring 
Gardens plant was successfully low- 
ered Mar. 6. The new holder, which 
will cost approximately $400,000, 
will be a duplicate of the present 
6,000,000 cu. ft. holder. It is being 
erected to care for the rapidly in- 
creasing gas business of the com- 
pany and to insure adequate service 
to users of gas. 

The plate which was lowered is 
219 ft. in diameter. It was delivered 
to the Spring Gardens plant in the 
form of sheets of steel plate aver- 
aging 12 by 6 ft. These, supported 
by huge wooden troughs were riveted 
together until the circle of the great 
bottom of the tank was completed, 
a sheet of 5/8 inch steel which would 
cover a city. block. To lower the 
plate, 150 giant jackscrews were in- 
serted at regular intervals through 


‘its area and the wooden supports 


were then removed. At the handles 
of the jackscrews were 150 men. 
In the center oi the plate was a man 
striking a piece of steel with a ham- 
mer, and at each stroke the 150 men 
made a half turn on the 150 jack- 
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screws. The work of lowering the 
holder started at 3 o’clock and was 
completed in 32 minutes. The tank 
in which the holder will float will 
contain over 10 million gallons of 
water, a water reservoir of very 
considerable size. There will be 
three pipes conveying the gas in and 
out of the holder which are 36 in. 
in diameter. 

The new holder when fully in- 
flated will be 216 ft. in height, which 
makes it about as tall as the 20-story 
Lexington Building, Baltimore’s 
latest skyscraper, the home of the 
executive offices of the company. 
The holder calls for 5,000,000 pounds 
of steel. George Readenkopf, chief 
engineer of the company and a num- 
ber of its officials were present while 
the work was being done. 


Extensive Improvements by 
Portland Company Will 
Double Capacity 


A $15,000 extension and the in- 
stallation of new machinery will 
double the capacity of the Portland 
(Ore.) Gas & Coke Company’s 
plant at Gasco. The company will 
spend $15,000 also on a concrete 
retaining wall on the St. Helens 
Road, between the Shell Oil Station 
and the moorings. Permits have 
been issued for both pieces of work. 
The contract for the Gasco plant 
job has been let to O. R. Wayman. 


THE Brooktyn Unton Gas Com- 
PANY declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent, payable Apr. 1. 
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U. S. Geological Survey Makes 
Estimate of Petroleum 


United States Geological Survey 
reports available oil in the ground in 
the United States at the end of 1918 
approximately 6,740,000,000 barrels. 
This is the fifth estimate to be made 
by the survey during the last ten 
years. They range from 24,500,000,- 
000 barrels in 1908 to 5,763,100,000 
in 1914. 

Following are the figures by fields 
of available oil remaining in the 
ground at the end of 1918: ~ 


Appalachian .............. 550,000,000 
ONS) SEE ae SR ae 40,000,000 
EEE eR 175,000,000 
Midcontinent ............ 1,725,000,000 
North Texas ...........<. 400,000,000 
North Louisiana ......... 100,000,000 
I ae tg i a 750,000,000 
OO ns ics cc nckncde 400,000,000 
ONES PRE ae ee, ee 2,250,000,000 
Alaska, Colorado, Michigan, 
Montana, etc. .......... 350,000,000 
WOE ig da UedU brs ceed tu 6,740,000,000 


The most significant feature of the 
prospect is the probability that the 
peak of production will possibly be 
passed within three vears, although 
an estimated two-thirds of our re- 
serve is still in the ground. 


Two Providence Gas Company 
Acts Introduced 


Two acts, one allowing the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Gas Company to issue 
bonds not to exceed 80 per cent of 
its capital stock, including notes and 
debentures that may be turned into 
capital stock, the other bringing the 
charter of the company up to date, 
were introduced in the Senate re- 
cently by Senator Arthur L. Smith 
and sent to the corporations commit- 
tee. 

The act amending the charter pro- 
vides that the business affairs of the 
company shall be managed and con- 
trolled by a board of directors of 
not less than five nor more than fif- 
teen members, and they shall also 
have the power to declare dividends. 

The directors are to be elected by 
the stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing. The directors are to elect the 
officers and make all by-laws. Stock- 
holders are also allowed to vote to 
the full number of shares that they 
hold instead of being limited to forty 
shares, as at present. 

Both acts are in accord with plans 
adopted by the corporation at the 
annual meeting. 


Tue CALiFoRNIA NaturRaAL Gas - 


& DevELOPMENT CoMPANY, capital- 
ized for $1,000,000, filed articles of 
incorporation in the Superior Court. 
Directors of the new company are 
Charles H. Ham, San Francisco; 
Stanley L. King, Piedmont; Charles 
Williams, San Francisco; Albert 
Youngholm, Piedmont; and P. C. 
Black, Oakland. 


Tae CHARLESTOWN (Mass.) Gas 
& Exectric Company as of Jan. 27 
last, had total assets of $1,319,629, 
compared with $1,084,218 in the pre- 
vious January. Cash and debts re- 
ceivable show’ an increase from 
$75,545 to $88,954; and Liberty 
Bond holdings of $100,000 appear 
in the balance sheet for the first 
time. Notes and accounts payable 
amount to $397,121, against $155,- 
435; and the profit and loss surplus 
is reported at $211,197, contrasted 
with $218,699 last year. 


Tue Provipence (R. I.) Gas 
Company has declared a dividend 
of one per cent, payable Apr. 1 to 
stockholders. of record Mar. 20. 
This is the first dividend since last 
July, when the payment was 2 per 
cent, or $1 a share. The directors 
decided last autumn to limit the divi- 
dend rate to 4 per cent per annum 
until further notice. 


THe Prarie Om & Gas Com- 
PANY has declared an extra dividend 
of $2 a share in addition to the usual 
quarterly dividend of $3 a share, 
both payable Apr. 30 to stockholders 
of record Mar. 31. Three months 
ago an extra dividend of $5 a share 
was paid. 


Tue Lone Star Gas CoMPANyY 
has declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent, payable Mar. 
31 on stock of record Mar. 15. 


Tue Str. Cartes Om & Gas 
CoMPANY, capital $200,000; incor- 
porators, Cass Burrus, J. R. Thomas, 
Stephen Boarding, Carl Heitman, 
Herman Huntebrinker and Ira C. 
Jones. 


THe Insurance Ort Company, 
Wilmington, Del. To acquire oil 
lands and develop same; capital, 
$50,000. 


PENNAGRADE Oit & Gas Com- 
PANY, Wilmington. To acquire oil 
and gas leases and develop same; 
capital $3,000,000. 
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Tue Economic Gas ComPAny re- 
ports for the year 1918, operating 
revenue, $234,463; gross corporate 
income, $12,066; total deductions, 
$38,992 ; net corporate loss for year, 
$26,925; surplus on Dec. 31, 1918, 
$248,406. 


Tue Coartinca (Cat.) Gas & 
Power Company reports for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1918, as follows: 


Total assets Dec. 31, 1918... $82,730.04 





Operating revenue ......... 22,584.26 
Operating expenses ........ 19,211.09 
Net operating revenue.... $3,373.17 
Non-operating revenue 186.03 
- Gross corporate income..... $3,559.20 
Total deductions ........ 96.46 
Net corp. income for year... 3,462.74 
TI Coen Soe out mane ae 2,804.27 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1917..... 23,024.62 
Surplus on Dec. 31, 1918.... 23,683.00 


THe Evperta Or & Gas Com- 
PANY has been organized by J. C. 
Baker, J. A. Thompson and F. B. 
Williford, with offices at Denison, 
Texas, having filed articles of trust 
agreement at Sherman. The purpose 
of the company is to engage in the 
production and refining of oil and 
the handling of by-products. It is 
to be capitalized at not more than 
$35,000, shares being worth $10 par. 


_ The trust is for a period of twenty- 


one years, beginning Feb. 12, when 
the company was organized. 


THe Fawn Creek Orn & Gas 
Company, Dover, Del.—To obtain 
oil, gas, salt, sulphur and other min- 
erals from the earth ;-cap., $500,000. 


Tue Lovutstana-Cappo Or Com- 
PANY, Wilmington, Del.—To pro- 
duce, transport and refine and mar- 
ket petroleum and natural gas; cap., 
$500,000. 


Tne Houston (Texas) Gas & 
Fuet Comrany’s annual report 
shows operating expense of $634,- 
931.75, and gross earnings of $671,- 
682.42. The earnings were: For 
gas, $638,509.70; other income, $33,- 
172.63. The authorized capital 
stock is given out as $2,100,000. The 
amount of preferred stock issued is 
$550,000, and common stock, $150,- 
000. The bonded indebtedness is 
given as $1,541,000, and the floating 
indebtedness at $209,727.10. The 
visible tangible property valuation is 
given at $2,681,461.96. 
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McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 





Meter Provers. 








Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Station 




















Dependable Accuracy 





Lessens Maintenance 





With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 percent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 
—then write for proof. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal 











3 "SPRAGUE METER COMPANY | 





THE MARYLAND METER 


“B” METERS 


| For Increased Capacity under 


Slow Speed Operation 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 
















NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 










Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 


JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 
° pu ILADELPHIA 


a 559 WEST AT ST.” NEW YORK CITY a 
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